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ABSTRACT 

This selective bibliography contains references to 
202 ERIC documents on the subjects of discipline and behavior 
modification of young children. The citations are divided into five 
sections: (1) Regular Classroom; (2) Teacher Training and Teaching 
Techniques; (3) Exceptional Child; (4) Family; and (5) General. 
Entries were taken from "Research in Education (RIB)," April 1971 
through November 1973, and from "Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CIJB)," January 1972 through November 1973. (SET) 
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DISCIPLINE AND BEIIAVIOR: AN ABSTRACT BISLIOGRAPHY 



This selective bibliography is a guide to recent ERIC documents 
on the subjects of discipline and behavior modification. For convenience, 
citations have been divided into five sections: A. Regular Classroom; 
B, Teacher Training and Teaching Techniques; C, Exceptional Child; 
Family; and E. General, 

The reader should bear in mind, however, that there is necessarily 
some overlap, particularly among the first three sections. Categories 
should not be regarded as mutually exclusive. 

Entries were taken from the ERIC abstract journal, Research in Education 
(RIE), April 1971 through November 1973, and from the ERIC journal. Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE ) , January 1972 through November 1973, 

Major descriptors (index terms) marked with an asterisk (*) and minor 
descriptors appear after each RIE title. 

Most of the citations from RIE are available through the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) in either microfiche (MF) or hard copy (HC) , 
except where marked microfiche only. (See ordering directions in the back 
of this publication.) If a publication is also available directly from other 
sources, availability information is listed below the abstract. 

A few citations from RIE are not available through EDRS* Ordering 
information for these items is included with each citation. 

Articles from CUE are available only in the journals cited. 



A. RBGULAR CLASSROOM 



References fi^om ixesoarch in BJucation ( RII; ) 



1. Baker, Jean M. ; And Others. B icultural Socialization; A Group 
Process Approach to Bilingual Instruction. Case Study Reports . 
1971, 41p. BD 059 021 

*/\nti Social Behavior; ^Behavior Change; Bilingual Education; 
Case Studies (Education) ; *Group Behavior; *Leadership Training; 
Methods Research; Positive Reinforcement; *Reading Habits; 
Reading Intei^ests; Rewards; Student Behavior 

Three studies were carried out to explore and evaluate alternative 
methods of meeting the objectives of a bilingual education project . 
The first study explored children's book usage behaviors and how these 
behaviors were influenced by the requirement to fill out book reports 
and a reward reinforce).ient . It was found (1) that fewer children 
sampled books as a result of the report requirement, but those who did 
tended to stick with one book and read it more thoroughly and (2) that 
t]ie reward reinforcement system had a significant effect on encouraging 
reading and reporting. The second case study investigated a second- 
grade boy's extremely disruptive bheavior in the classroom. Recorded 
data showed that when the teacher used positive social reinforcement and 
a token system to encourage good behaviors, frequency of the disruptive 
behavior diopped immensely, but it climbed up again when the token 
system was discontinued. The third study dealt with children's 
leadership behaviors. Data on children's behavior were collected at 
different phases before and after a training on group participation and 
leadership. Results showed that the training had positive effects on 
children's behavior and attitude. Tables and charts are included. 



2. Blackwood, Ralph 0. The Control of Mti-Social Beliavior in Inner- 
City ClassroQT^is through the use of Verbally Mediated Self-Control 
"(Teach ing Verbally Mediated Self-Control in the Classroom). Final 
Repor t. August 1971, 123p. ED 026 502 

*Behavior Change; Behavior Problems; *Class Management; Classroom 
.Research; Discipline; Discipline Problems; *Inner City; Mediation 
Theory; Self Control; Student Behavior; Student Teacher Relation- 
ship; ^Teaching Techniques; *Verbal Operant Conditioning 

This is a report on the application of operant condition methods to 
classroom discipline problems. The setting was Clara Tagg Brewer 
Elementary School in Cleveland, Ohio. ' The school is located in a community 
consisting mostly of lower-middle class Black families. A few 
children come from a "run do;/n" section of the community, including most 
of the disruptive children. The 13 regular teachers, four special 
teachers, and the pupils of the Brewer School were the subjects of the 
study. The teachers selected 33 pupils to serve as target children for 



study, liach of the latter was sclcctod because of his habitual disrup- 
tive behaviors. Each teaclior was asked to randomly divide target children 
into experimental and conti^ol groups. Operant conditioning methods 
were equally applied to both groups, but mediatior. training methods 
were applied only to the experimental target children. Teachers were 
also asked to employ other less widely known methods of experimental 
control. 



3. Bolstad, Orin D.; Johnson, Stephen M. Self-Regulation in the 
Modification of Disruptive Classroom BeTiavior . 1972, 32p. 
ED 065 195 

'*Behavioral Science Research; Behavior Change; Child Development; 
Child Psychology; *Classroom Observation Techniques; Comparative 
Analysis; ^Discipline Problems; Early Childhood; Experimental 
Groups; Individual Development; Personality Development; ' 
Primary Grades; *Problem Children; Self Concept; *Self Control; 
Social Development 

This study compared self-regulation and external regulation procedures in 
the treatment of childi^en's disruptive classroom behavior. Following 
the collection of baseline data, three of the four most disruptive 
children in each of 10 first and second grade classrooms were rein- 
forced by the experimenter for achieving low I'ates of disruptive behavior. 
The fourth child served as a control subject throughout the experiment. 
Two of the three experimental subjects ^'ere then taught to self-observe 
their own disruptive behavior. In the final reinforcement period, these 
subjects were given control over dispensing reinforcers to themselves, 
based on their self-collected behavioral data while subjects in the other 
experimental group continued with the externally managed reinforcement. 
In extinction, reinforcement was discontinued for all subjects, but one 
of the self-regulation subjects in each classroom continued to overtly 
self-observe. Results indicated that both reinforcement programs pro- 
duced a considerable reduction in disruptive behavior. The self- 
regulation procedures were slightly more effective in reducing disrup- 
tiveness than was the external regulation: procedure and this advantage 
persisted into extinction. 

Also available from: Orin S. Bolstad, Psychology Clinic, 1679 Agate, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 



4. Buck, Elizabeth; And Others. Early Childhood Education . 160p* 
ED 069 361 

Document not available from EDRS. 

^Behavioral Objectives; Behavior Development; *Curriculum 
Guides; *Early Childhood Education; Educational Objectives; 
Instructional Design; ^Preschool Curriculum; Preschool Programs; 
Program Descriptions; *Training Objectives 
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This book contains a coUoction of instructional objectives and accompanying 
sample ito:ns for use with children in nursexy schools, prescliools, 
Head Start programs aiid kindergartens. It encompasses selected topics 
from the arts, language arts, math and arithmetic skills, promoting 
physical development, science, and satisfying social and personal needs. 
A range of intellectual tasks is suggested, including classifying, 
problem solving, and creative expi^ession. Administrators, program 
directors, and principals will find the collection useful in planning 
and assessing programs. The teacher is not expected to use all the 
objectives, but rather to select and modify those which meet her particular 
situation. Three cojnmon practices in modifying objectives are (1) 
changing the response expected of the learner, (2) changing the situation, 
and (3) changing the standard. For each objective given, a sample item 
and a criterion are also included. 

Availability: Instructional Objectives Exchange, Box 2409S, Los Angeles, 
Califoniia 90024 ($8.00 plus .20 postage/handling, order collection 
no. 40) 



5. Bushell, Don, Jr. The Behavior Analysis Classroom . 1970, 22p. 
ED 047 775 V""* ' 

Curriculum; Discipline; *Early Childhood Education; Instructional 
Staff; *Leaming Motivation; Parent Participation; *Positive 
Reinforcement; ^Program Descriptions; *Rewards; Teacher Aides 

In a behavior ajialysis classroom the first step is to define instructional 
objectives for academic or social skills. The second step is to determine 
how mucli the child already knows about what is to be taught. An entry 
behavior inventory and diagnostic tests help teachers decide where each 
child needs to begin working in the sequence leading to academic objectives. 
Motivation is taught with the help of incentives such as teacher-praise 
and child selection of favorite activities. A token system rewards 
the child with tokens for behavior and improvement at learning tasks. 
Tokens may be accumulated and exchanged later for activities such as 
recess and a chajice to play games with classmates. To be effective, 
tokens must be used for immediate reinforcement and delivered at frequent 
intervals when the child is learning steps of a new and difficult task. 
A classroom team of teacher and aides makes it possible for each child 
to receive personal attention and reinforcement. Parent participation, 
in the classroom and at home, is a key factor in the success of the 
behavior analysis approach. The curriculum, the daily schedule, and 
the use of reinforcement techniques for discipline are discussed. Program 
and staff development and evaluation are described. 

Also available from: Follow Through Project, Department of Human Develop- 
ment, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 ($0.30). 



6. Bushell, Don, Jr. A Token Manual for Behavior Analysis Classrooms . 
1970, ISp. ED 047 776 
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*Harly Childhood Education; Hnglish; Guides; *Learning 
^^otivation; ^Positive Roinforco^iont ; *Rowards; Spanish 

This dual language miinual, written in both Spanish and English, will 
help tho teacher in a behavior analysis classroom utilize the token 
system to motivate, reinforce, and foster independence in pupils' 
leaiYiing activities. The rationale and procedures for carjiing, giving, 
and oxchtuiging tokens is clearly explained. The use 6f helpful access- 
ories such as a kitchen tiner to announce when it is time to exchange 
tokens earned for items or events, token aprons with pockets, and tickets 
(alteniatives to tokens) are described. Some solutions are presented 
to common problems (tokens put in mouth, stealing tokens, and the have- 
not-child who has not earned enough tokens for exchange). The manual 
serves as a practical guide for elementary or preschool teachers who 
work in classrooms where positive reinforcement for good learning 
behavior is practiced* 

Also available from: Follow Through Project, Department of Human 
Development, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 ($0^30) . 



7. Egeland, Byron; Rutner, Murray. Modifying Response Latency and 
Error Rate of Impulsive Children . February 1971, 12p. ED 050 819 

*Error Patterns ; Grade 2; Lower Class; *Reaction Time; Search 
Strategies; *Self Control; *Time Factors (Learning); Training; 
*Training Techniques 

The purpose of this study was to modify the conceptual tempo (response 
style on a reflective-impulsive dimension) by training impulsive children 
to increase their response latency or by teaching more effective search 
strategies and scanning techniques. Subjects were 169 second graders 
from two lower class area schools. Each subject was assigned to one 
of four groups: SC-search and scan, Tl-dolay responses, Cl-impulsive 
but given no training, CR-randomly selected controls. SC and TI children 
were taught a series of niatch-to-sample discrimination tasks* The TI 
group was trained to "think about answers and take time'' before responding. 
The SC group was trained to apply rules and basic strategies. All 
subjects had been pretested on a portion of the matching familiar figures 
(MFF). As a posttest, eight unfamiliar MFF items were given individually 
and* the remaining eight items were used 7-9 days later as a delayed 
posttest. Changes in response latency and number of errors from pretest 
to posttests were analyzed. Results indicate that the training received 
by SC and TI groups did affect response latency but did not have much 
effect on error scores. 

8. Emmer, Edmund T.; Woolfolk, A^iita E. Increasing Student Attention : 
A Learning Theory with an Emphasis on Transfer to the Regular 
Classroom. Final Report . August 1972, 202p, ED 067 604 
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*Attcntion; ^Attention Control; KcUavioral Objectives; Behavioral 
Science Research; *Bchavlor Change; *Hle:nentary School Students; 
lilCinentary Scliool Teacliers; Learning; Learning Processes; 
Motivation; *Transfer of Training 

Fifty-four elementary school children who had been identified as consistently 
inattentive to classroom activities were involved in a four-week treat- 
ment program, Attention was assessed using a timc-sai;r)ling observational 
instrument developed for the study, based upon a previously-developed 
technique. Subjects wore assigned randomly to either an experimental 
(H) > out-of-class (OC), or stay-in-class (SC) condition. Subjects were 
observed in the treatment lessons and in their regular classrooms before, 
during, and after the treatment period, and their attention was assessed 
using the observational instrument. Analysis of variance tests revealed 
that the attention and vigilance scores of subjects in the E condition 
were significantly higher than scores of subjects in the OC condition 
during tlie treatment lessons. In-class attention scores of the E, OC, 
and SC groups were not significantly different during or after the 
ti^eatment period, howevei\ Inservice training for teachers did not 
affect tl\c in- class attention scores of tlie subject. 



9. Feldhuson, John P.; Ai^d Otliers. Prediction of Social Adjustment 

Ov er an Eight Year Period. ; Correlates and Long-Range Implications of 
Cfassroom Aggression.; Prediction of Academic Achievement of vJhtldren 
\<ho Display Aggressive-Disrupt i ve Classroom Behavior . February 1971, 
44p. ED 047 334 

*Academic Achievement; Adjustment (To Environment); Adjustment 
Problems; *Behavior Problems; ^Delinquency; Delinquency Causes; 
Delinquency Prevention; *Delinquent Identification; *Elementary 
School Students; ^Identification; Low Achievers; Maladjustment; 
Prediction; Problem .uildren; ^Social Adjustment; Underachievers 

These papers focus on early identification, by classroom teachers, of 
children who, without plajined intervention, are likely to eventually 
display poor social adjustment, low academic achievement and/or delinquency. 
The research indicates that there are valid predictors of these outcomes. 
Classroom teachers of selected elementary grades nominated, for study, 
aggx^cssive/disruptive children and socially acceptable/productive 
children. Random samples were dra\m. For all £ne studies, predictors 
and criteria are made explicit, Significant predictors were found for 
later social adjustment: (1) classroom behavior traits, (2) arithmetic 
achievement , (3) response to a sentence completion test, (4) a child's 
parents' marital relationship, and (S) maternal discipline. Significant 
factors were also found for academic achievement: (1) teacher ratings of 
social adjustment, (2) I.Q,, (3) sex, (4) scores on a behavioral problems 
checklist, (5) parents' education level, and (6) classroom behavior. 
Both poor social adjustment and low academic achievement 'are correlated 
with aggressive/disruptive behavior and all three are correlated signif- 
icantly with eventual delinquent behavior in the community. Early identi- 
fication and individualized intervention are urged. Remediation and 
behavior modification are highly recommended. 
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10. FriediiKui, Philip. Imi tation of a Tcachoi^'s Verbal Bohavior as a 
Func tion of Teachor and Pooz^ Keinforcoment . February 1971, 22p. 
ED OSO 010 

Elemental^ School Students; Elementary School Teachers; Grade 
1; ^Imitation; *Peer Acceptance; ^Positive Reinforcement; 
^Student Behavior; *Studont Reaction; ^Teacher Behavior; 
Verbal Communication 

The extent to which a teacher served as a model for the verbal style of 
his students was examined with the use of a modified form of the obser- 
vation schedule and record 4V (OSCAR). Four students from each of 24 
first grade classes were separated into groups on the basis of frequency 
of teacher and peer reinforcement. Verbal characteristics of these 
students were scored using six scales of imitative behavior developed 
from the OSCAR protocols. The data were analyzed using a 2 X 2 factorial 
design Cteacher reward X pupil reward). Students observing high rewarding 
teachers imitated significantly more than those observing low rewarding 
teachers on 4 of 6 vei^bal categories. In three of the analyses differences 
between frequently and infrequently peer-reinforced students were located, 
and for three of the analyses there were also reliable teacher reward 
X pupil reward interactions . The potential of the' OSCAR for measuring 
student behavior and constructs such as limitation was demonstrated* 



11. Geisert, Paul. The Dimensions of Measurement of the Affective 
Domain . 1972, 78?] ED 069 663 CMicrofiche only) 

*Affective Objectives; Affective Tests; Attitude Tests; 
*Behavioral Objectives; Case Records; Classroom Observation 
Techniques; *Educational Objectives; *Evaluation Criteria; 
*Evaluation Methods; ^Measurement Instruments; *Program 
Effectiveness; Psychometrics; Questionnaires; Rating Scales; 
*Student Attitudes; Taxonomy; Technical Reports 

An attempt to direct the attention of the public school to the measureable 
dimensions of the affective domain is reported. A seven-step plan 
is provided for implementing an educational program in the affective 
domain: Step 1, evaluator develops and states affective goals; Step 2, 
evaluator determines appropriate behavioral objectives to measure goal 
achievement; Step 3, evaluator determines a suitable standard of student 
performance; Step 4, teachers instruct students about the values related 
to behavioral goals; Step 5, evaluator collected data on outcomes; Step 6, 
the data are interpreted by comparing results to the criteria of 
performance; Step 7, evaluator decides if program has been successful. 
Three major areas comprise the measurement dimensions: self report, 
record, and observational data. Appendices include a condensed version 
of the affective domain of the taxonomy of educational objectives, 
suggested behaviors denoting scientific literacy, and examples of 
evaluation instruments for the affective domain. 

Also available from: College of Education, Center for Research Service 
and Publication, University of Wyoming, Laranie, Wyoming. 
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12. George, James R. , III; Aiid Others. The Magic Rar: Another 
Approach to Automated Classroom Control . April 1972, 3p. 
ED 060 064 

Automation; *Bchaviox*al Objectives; Behavior Change; *Class 
Mojiagement; ^Classroom Observation Techniques; Classroom 
Research; Discipline; Educational Equipment; fiducational 
Experiments; *Electronic Classrooms; Electronic Equipment; 
*Gradc 2; Group Behavior; Reinforcement; Research Design; 
Research Methodology; Stimulus Behavior; Student Behavior; 
Teacher Behavior. 

^^Excessive^' noise outburst behavior of 24 second graders was effectively 
controlled under automated stimulus conditions, A voice operated 
relay transmitted signals to an automated combination light display 
and outburst time/total rimning time meters; under 2 conditions, the 
light display functioned first as a primary, then as a secondary reinforcer 
for "quiet*' behavior. The moan outburst ratio dropped from 94.96 
percent (baseline) to 44.19 percent (condition I) to 34,00 percent 
(condition II). Such automated procedures can free the teacher to 
teach and can lower the chancer* that she may become an aversive stimulus. 



13. Gnagey, William J. Controlling Classroom Misbehavior. What 
Research Says to the Teacher. Series No. 32j, 1965, 34p. 
ED 077 899 (Microfiche only) 

Classroom Observation Techniques; Classroom Techniques; *Discipline; 
*^^egative Reinforcement; *Punishment, *Social Behavior; *Socially 
Deviant Behavior; Student Behavior 

This booklet, one in a series entitled "IVhat Research Says to the Teacher," 
deals with controlling classroom misbehavior. Introductory sections 
deal with the definitions of classroom discipline and related research 
problems. Control techniques are also mentioned, as are their effects. 
The bulk of the document, however, is a discussion of the ripple effect, 
the use of a control technique to influence behavior of other students 
by punishing one student as an exainple. 

Also available from: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 ($0,25), 



14. Goldenberg, Ronald. Pupil Control Ideology and Teacher Influence 
in the Classroom ^ 1971, 12p. ED 048 099 

^Classroom Communication; *Discipline Policy; *Student Teacher 
Relationship; *Teacher Attitudes; Teacher Influence; *Verbal 
Communication 

A study investigated whether pupil control ideology of teachers differ- 
entially affected their operational behavior in the classroom. Elementary 
school teachers employed in a suburban St, Louis district (N=260) 
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responded to the pupil control ideology from (I>CI) , From this group 
20 wore soloctcd to cornpriso two oxpcriinontal groups: Those with highest 
scores (custodial) and those with lowest (humanistic). Flanders^ 
interaction analysis was then used to classify the classroom verbal 
interaction of each teacher in the two groups during each of throe 20* 
minute observation periods, Data was analyzed by utilising the tost 
of significance of a difference between proportions; Z to test three 
null hypotheses, There was no significant difference between the 
proportions of indirect verbal behavior, of direct verbal behavior, 
or of student verbal behavior. However, the humanistic and custodial 
SS in this study differed in the frequency of use of verbal behaviors 
categorized as 1) accepting and developing student ideas; 2) lecturing, 
giving facts or opinions; and 3) student-initiated verbal behaviors, 
In each .case, the humanistic group of teachers utilized significantly 
more verbal behaviors classified as indirect than did the custodial 
gi^oup of teachers. It is therefore concluded that the pupil control 
ideology of the teacher does differentially affect selected verbal 
behavior in the classroom» 



15. Harris, Florence R, Field Studies of Social Reinforcement in a 

Preschool , October 1967, 18p, ED 047 772 " 

*Behavi or Change; *Behavior Problems; *Case Studies (Education); 
Child Development; Graphs; Preschool Children; ^Reinforcement; 
♦Social Reinforcement; Student Teacher Relationship; Teacher 
Behavior 

This seminar paper reports case studios in the successful use of adult 
social reinforcement to modify problem behaviors of individual children 
in the laboratory preschool at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
After initially determining that teacher behavior functioned as a 
reinforcer in accordance with reinforcement principles, it became 
possible to study the effects of adult attention on behavior deficits 
such as excessive crying, extreme passivity, excessive isolate behavior, 
lack of speech, and hyperactivity. Through text and tables, a brief 
description of the reinforcement program for each of nine "problem*^ 
children is presented. Collectively, the case studies demonstrate 
the effectiveness of adult social reinforcement as a tool for helping 
children modify behaviors that handicap them, 

16, lUe, Sister Janiece; Bezzi, D. R. Modification of B ehavior: 
Application in Classroom Management , 1971, 24p, ED'073 084 

Behavior Chaining; *Behavior Change; *Behavior Patterns; *Class 
Management; *Classroom Environment ; *Leaming Theories; 
Reinforcement; Stimulus Behavior; Student Behavior; Teacher 
Behavior 

The emphasis of this research report was on modification of classroom 
behavior. After a brief introduction, the two main learning theories 
of Gestalt-field psychology and stimulus-response association were 
investigated. The importance of the individual in modifying his own 



behavior was stressed in Gcstalt-fiold psychology. The importance of 
conditioning the individual was focused upon in stimulus-response 
association. Of classical and instrumental conditioning, the latter 
was emphasized because of its modification of response through oith > 
positive or negative reinforcement. Hie application of punishment as 
a negative reinforcement to achieve extinction of pat teraied behavior 
was viewed in an unfavorable light. Instead, positive reinforcement 
schedules were stressed. Some principles to guide the teacher in the 
execution of these theories were presented, Classroom control was 
discussed in tei^ms of setting both course of study and classroom goals. 
The influence of the teacher as a model of behavior was also stressed. 
It is recommended that total control or domination be avoided, A two- 
page bibliography was included, 

17» Johnson, Stephen M* Self-Re inforcement Vs> External Reinforcement 
in Behavior Modification with Children"^ 1970, 13p. ED 065 196 

*Attention Span; *Behavioral Science Research; *Behavior Change; 
Behavior Standards; Classroom Observation Techniques; Comparative 
/Vnalysis; Discipline Problems; *Early Childhood; Experimental 
Groups; Individual Development; Personalit/ Development; Primary 
Grades; *Self Control 

The purpose of this study was to examine self-reinforcement as an agent 
of behavior change with children who were deficient in desired attention 
behaviors^ Twenty three first and second grade school children were 
taught through external reinforcement procedures to raise their level 
of attention on a simple discrimination task. Subjects in one group 
were then taught to manage their o\^ reinforcement contingencies and 
their performance was compared with that of a group continued on external 
reinforcement and a group for which reinforcement was discontinued. 
Results showed that groups receiving reinforcement performed at higher 
levels than the no reinforcement group. Self-reinforcement maintained 
discrimination behavior at as high a level as external reinforcement 
with no decrement in discrimination accuracy. Some greater initial 
resistance to extinction was evidenced in the self-reinforcement group as 
compared to the other groups. No differences in generalization of atten* 
tive behavior were found. 



18. Klein, Roger D. ; And Others. The Effects. of a Systematic Manipu - 
lation of Contingencies Upon Overt Work Behavior in a Primary 
Classroom . 1972, 25p. ED 068 912 

*Academic Achievement; *Behavior Change; *Kindergarten; 
*Positive Reinforcement; *Rewards; Social Reinforcement; 
Teacher Behavior 

The study attempted to modify the on-task and task completion rates of 
three kindergarten children by altering the contingencies of reinforcement 
associated with these two work behaviors. During baseline, a fixed 
number of tokens was provided for task completion. While the remainder 
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of the class remained in this condition, toaclior attention was increased 
for tho tai^get students, and then tl\o contingencies wore clianged by 
presenting the fixed number of tokejis spread out over the ti^ne necessary 
to complete tlie task. Increased teacher attention was found to produce 
reliable increases in on-task rate over the baseline condition. These 
increases were maintained when the contingencies were reduced, but 
additional significant increases did not occur. The on-task rate of 
the entire class changed reliably during all tho experimental manipulations, 
but no functional relationships were established, Task completion rates 
did not respond systematically to changes in the experimental conditions. 



19. Krauft, Virginia. The Use of Reinforcenent Procedures to Increase 
the Percent of Study Behavior with a Kindergarten Child . 1970, lOp, 
ED 073 838 

*Behavior Change; *Classroom Observation Techniques; *Individual 
Study; Kindergarten; Kindergarten Children; Operant Conditioning; 
♦Positive Reinforcement; Student Behavior; Technical Reports 

A study was conducted using positive reinforcement to increase and 
maintain the time spent pai^ticipating in study behavior of a six-year- 
old female kindergarten student and to introduce the teacher to behavioral 
change techniques. Attending and non-attending study behaviors were 
observed during 30-minute independent study periods in the classroom. 
The S received a star for each two minutes (later, each minute) of - . 
appropriate study behavior. She could later exchange the stars for 
prizes and/or privileges that she valued, Reliability checks were made 
by comparison observations of the four observers. After six reinforce* 
ment sessions, positive reinforcement was discontinued to determine 
whether gains in study behavior were related to reinforcement. Rein- 
forcement was initiated again after a percentage increase in non-study 
behavior was noted* Results showed the technique to be a success, but 
it is felt <the experiment might have had a more lasting effect if the 
study had not been concluded prematurely by the closing of school. 



20. LaVoie, Joseph C, The Effect of T>T)e of Punishment on Resistance to 
Deviatio n. March 1973, 23p. ED 078 969 

^Behavioral Science Research; *Early Childhood; ^Elementary School 
Students; Clrado 1; Grade 2; Negative Reinforcement; *Positive 
Reinforcement; *Pujus]\inont ; Sox Differences 

The comparative effectiveness of an aversive stimulus^] withliolding of 
resources, withdrawal of love and reasoning, when used alone and combined 
with praise, was assessed in the standard laboratory punishment paradigm 
using 120 first and second graders as subjects. Resistance to deviation 
was used as the measure of punishment effectiveness. Sex of child, use 
of praise, and type of punisher were combined in a 2 X 2 X 5 factorial 
design, with a female as the punitive agent. The most stable response 
pattern rerulted from the use of an aversive stimulus. Neither use of 
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praiso nor sex of child significantly influenced punishor effectiveness. 
The practice of grouping various punishment measures under the categories 
of sensitization and induction measures was discussed. 



21. Queer, Glenn E. Discipline Study . July 1971, S7p. ED 063 660 

*Behavior Problems; *Class Management; *Com)]iunity Sui^veys; 
*Discipline; Discipline Policy; Misbehavior; Parent Attitudes; 
Principals; Student Behavior; Teacher Attitudes 

This repoi^t discusses a study designed to elicit opinions from Pittsburgh 
School District principals, parents, and teachers conceding corporal 
pujiishmont and other disciplinary action. Questionnaires were aimed at 
(1) determining reactions to cui^rent regulations governing the use of 
corporal punishment, (2) eliciting instances of experience or other 
arguments that would justify positions either for or against the use 
of corporal punishment , (3) monitoring opinions concerning the current 
status of discipline in the schools, and (4) securing additional suggestions 
relative to disciplinary actions and/or techniques that might prove 
useful in managing student behavior. The reactions of and the suggestions 
by the persons sampled are presented. Appendixes contain sample questionnaire 
forms. 

22. Rist, Ray C. On the Social and Cultural Milieu of an Urban Black 
School; An Ethnographic, Case Study . April 1972, 2Sp. ED 066 523 

*Class Mangement; Cultural Factors; Disadvantaged Youth; Dis- 
cipline; *Elementary Schools; Elementary School Students; 
Elementary School Teachers; *Ghettos; *School Environment; 
Social Factors; *Teacher Attitudes; Teacher Stereotypes; Urban 
Environment; Urban Schools; Violence 

To understand the phenomena of academic success or failure among Black 
children in urban ghetto schools, one must look beyond the boundaries of 
the individual classrooms and examine the social and cultural milieu 
of the school itself. Both the milieu of the classroom and the milieu 
of the school appear to sustain one another in a pattern of reinforce- 
ment of the presently accepted values and modes of behavior. Thus, 
the factors which help to establish the atmosphere of the school affect 
that of the individual classroom as well. Thus, a cyclical effect . 
occurs whereby the milieu of the school influences the learning experiences 
of the children, which in turn help to define the behavior and responses 
of the teachers and principal who have major responsibility for the 
general social themes present in the school. It is contended that such 
conditions as the negative expectations for the children, the utilization 
of violence on the children, the exchange of information among the 
teachers which allows the development of stereotypes as to performance 
and behavior, and the norms governing the use of classroom discipline 
are destructive of a humane and supportive learning milieu. 
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23. StavV':)y, John I).; Md Others. Disciplino; A ro Oldor Toachoi^s Moro 
Liberal Than Younger gios ? 1972, 7p. 074 053 

*Ago Dlfl-oroncos; *Class Managonientj *Classroom Arrangomont; 
Glassi^oom Tochnic[uosj Disciplinoj Discipline Policy; Student 
Teacher Relationship; ^Teacher Attitudes 

A questionnaire was adirinistered to 356 teachers and administrators 
enrolled in graduate courses at Northern Illinois University/ The 
participants were divided into four age groups: 18-26, 27-33/ 34-40, 
and over 40. The questionnaire investigated attitudes concerning the 
initiation of classroom discipline, effective methods for classroom 
discipline, and the effect of class structure on discipline. It was 
found that participants over 40 years of age aro more liberal in many 
views concerning discipline than participants under 27 years of age. 
It was suggested that better classroom discipline will result from 
a) the principal's support of the teacher's view of a i^easonable 
classroom, b) parent-teacher conferences concerning children with 
discipline problems, c) the establishment of discipline rules in the 
first few days of class, and d) a variation of teaching methods in 
the maintenance of discipline. It was also found that class structure 
was not effective in the maintenance of classroom discipline. 



24. Webster, Gerald. Project IDEALS. Personal Development, Part III : 
Discipline, Student-Parent Relationships, Peer Relationships , 
Teacher Effectiveness, Guidance and Counseling . 1970, 86p. 
ED 077 847 

Classroom Communication; *Discipline;*Guidance Programs; 
*Peer Relationship; Student School Relationship; ^Student 
Teacher Relationships; *Teacher Influence 

This is a booklet in the Project IDEALS series concerning personal 
development /social behavior. The first section details the various 
aspects and innovations concerning student discipline. Sections two 
and tliree deal with student -parent relationships and peer relationships 
respectively. A fourth section discusses teacher effectiveness in the 
classroom, ajid section five prcserits innovations in computer-assisted 
guidance and counseling. Bibliographies are included at the end of each 
cliapter. 

Also available from: J. B. Miite, Executive Secretary, Florida Educa- 
tional Research and Development Council, College of Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601 ($2.00)* 



25. Yens, David P. The Interaction Between Reward Preference and Task 
Difficulty in a Computer Assisted Instructional Setting. Final 
Report > November 1971, 253p. ED 066 928 
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Ai^ithinotic; *Complexity Level; *Cojnputer Assisted Instruction; 
Elemontaiy School Mathematics; Elementary School Students; 
^Motivation; Positive Reinforcement; *Reinforcement ; Rewards; 
*Task Performance 

Two aspects of motivation were investigated in this stud/: the use of 
individual incentives to enchance leainiing, and the effect of different 
levels of task difficulty on the effectiveness of these individualized 
incentives, One hundred-forty-two fourth and fifth grade students were 
subjects. Individual preferences for rewards that would sei^ve as incen- 
tives wei*e first assessed through a reward preference inventory, and 
then each subject was randomly assigned to one of three levels of incen- 
tive (most preferred reward, least preferred reward, or no reward) and 
to one of four levels of task difficulty in a computer-assisted arith- 
metic lesson. Task time and number of problems attempted were dependent 
variables. While results were generally not congruent with expectations, 
there was some indication that the promise of a reward will cause students 
to work longer on a task than no promise of a reward, and the promise of 
a most preferred reward will be more potent than the promise of a reward 
of lessor prefemce. In addition, no support was found for any of the 
theories of interaction between motivation and task difficulty. 
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Refexvnces from Rcsonrch in Education (RIB) 



1* Alpor, T.; And Others. Tho Use of Film- Modi utcd Mocloj^ing jmd Fco dback 
to Ch an go a Toachov^ s Clas^^^^^^ Rosponsos ^ I9pi 1972* iTl) oT? 

*Classroom Coinmimicaticn; ^Feedback; Learning Thoorios; 
*Rein£orcoTftont ; *Studont Teacher Relationship; *Teachor 
Education; Verbal Communication 

The study investigates some of the procedures involved in training 
teachers to use their verbal attention (to students) on a contingent 
basis. The results sviggest that a combination of modeling and feedback 
can increase a teacher's positive responses to students* Both film- 
mediated modeling and feedback of performance were used to change one 
tcacher^s behavior in his classroom. The relative contributions of 
each of tho techniques in increasing the teacher's positive statements 
and deci^easing t).5^ negative ones were measured using a multiple baseline 
design. The modeling treatment produced changes in the desired direction, 
but a trend analysis indicated that the new behavior was not maintained* 
Feedback of performance served either to maintain or' to accelerate 
cha^iges in the desired direction* The results suggest that proper 
scheduling of feedback would lead to better maintenance of new patterns 
of behavior. Consistent with observational learning theory, modeling 
stimuli can promote initial change, but sustained performance requites 
systematic reinforcement. 



2. Ayllon, T.; McCullen, G. Academic Objectives in Classroom Management * 
1970, 31p. ED 059 510 

Academic Achievement; ^Academic Performance; *Behavioral 
Objectives; ^Beliavior Problems; ^Classroom Observation 
Techniques; ^Effective Teaching; Elementary School Students; 
Teacher Behavior 

The misbehavior of childi^en often px^esents a severe problem to the class- 
room teacher. M\ attempt is reported here to eliminate such misbehavior 
by St icnsthoning a competing and educationally relevant class of behavior, ' 
namely academic performance. A classroom was selected in an urban 
school which included children with the most severe beliavior problems. 
Fourteen children, ages 6 to 9 years, were included in this study. 
A simple but reliable method for recording the behavior of the teacher 
in the classroom was first developed; the emphasis in the recording was 
placed on objective definition and quantification of behaVior relevant 
to academic performance in the classroom. Through training in behavioral 
procedures, the teacher was able to eliminate the behavior problems 
while increasing her effectiveness in the classroom as measured by 
(1) the proportion of time per day spent discussing academic subject 
matter with the class; (2) the daily number of assignments given to each 
pupil; and (3) the proportion of correct work performed by the pupils. 
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The increase in acadeniic achievement by the students and the increase 
in teaching time by the teacher occurred in a matter of 4 academic days, 
/\n additional finding was that 6 out of the 14 children were promoted 
to the regular classroom following the behavioral intervention. 

3, Baker, kobert L,; And Others, peveloping Instructional Specifications , 
1968, 54p. ED 069 610 Not available from EDRS . ^ 

*Behavior Change; *Chango Agents; ^Changing Attitudes; 
*Instructional Innovation; ^Instructional Programs; Student 
Behavior; Teacher Behavior 

This document presents the development of instructional specification • 
(IS)va strategy designed to' assist in moving systematically from the 
statement of desired outcomes to the point that sufficient cues are 
availv^ble to initiate the development of instructional materials and 
procedures. Five sections which can serve as a blueprint for developing 
an IS include terminal behavior; instructional cues; elicitors of student 
responses; limits defining situations where the desired response is 
appropriate, or where it is not appropriate but has a high probability 
of occurrence; and entry behavior. Detailed explanations of each section, 
examples of IS, and exercises for comprehension are presented. 

Availability: Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 

and Development, 11300 La Cienega Boulevard, Inglowood, California 90304 
(no price quoted) . 



4. Bro\/n/ Jeannette A.; And Others, Changing Culture Perceptions of 
Elementary School Teachers, ED Occasional Paper Number 9 . April 
1972, 31p. ED 066 537 

Changing Attitudes; *Class Management; Classroom Observation 
Techniques; Discipline; ^Elementary School Teachers; • *Inservice 
Teacher Education; Student Behavior; Student Teacher Relationship; 
*Teacher Attitudes; Teacher Behavior; *Teacher Workshops; 
Training; Training Techniques; Video Tape Recordings 

The Portsmouth Project attempted to develop a consciousness in teachers 
of how they acted in their om classrooms and of the effect their behavior 
had on the leaiTiing environment of children. A basic assumption of the 
program was that teachers will change their style of interacting with 
students in the classroom if they become more aware of their own behavior, 
Given an opportunity to examine their own teaching techniques and to form 
models of desired behavior, teachers will create more effective class- 
room learning climates for their charges. Not only will the training 
sessions be positively perceived by teachers, but the modified teacher 
behavior will have a positive impact on the pupils, The Portsmouth 
test situation, therefore was designed to provide teachers with such an 
opportunity to observe, discuss, and analyze themselves and others on 

The solution to eradicating disciplinary practices detri- 
mental to learning seems to the authors to rest in providing teachers with 



systeruitic training in classrooj:i management. 'Hie format of the ti\nining 
sessions was designed to provide teachei^s with these opportunities 
through observation, discussion, and analysis of videotapes » Not only 
will tito training sessions bo positively perceived by teachers » but trie 
sessions will also have a positive impact on the pupils, 



5. Carter, Kyle R. Techniques to Improve Classroom Control and Instruction . 
1972, 6p. ED 075 474 Not available from LDRT; _ . _ 

*Behavior Change; Behavior Problems; Class Management; *Discipline; 
School Psychologists; Seminars; Student Participation; 
*Teachcr Behavior; ^Teaching Methods 

The school psychologist 's job is to insure that the school setting is as 
conducive to leaniing as possible, stimulating childi^en to respond to 
instruction and discouraging misbehavior that serves to avoid instruction. 
Many teachers do not realize the full implications for children of their 
actions and verbalizations. A teacher's behavior can extinguish the 
child's enthusiasm for leaming and encourage misbehavior, Studies have 
sl\own that the amount of actual leaming behavior emitted by students 
is relatively small when compared to the teacher's'verbalizations. 
Both the type of instructional program that should be employed and the 
type of controlling methods to be used in obtaining appropriate behavior 
should be considered. Punishment merely suppresses inappropriate behavior, 
while ignoring misbehavior can be more effective. If this is not prac- 
tical or effective, a combination of punishment and reinforcement of 
appropriate behavior can be used. In a procedure called time-out, the 
child who misbehaves is physically removed from the situation and placed 
in an environment fi*eo from stimuli reinforcing misbehavior. The best 
method is to reinforce good behavior. Most behavior problems could be 
eliminated and instruction enhanced if classrooms allowed for individuality 
in rates, active participation by students, and reinforcement for good 
behavior or academic achievement. Not available separately. Contact 
Tests, Measurement and Evaluation Clearinghouse (address in back). 

6, Cook, J, Marvin. Behavioral Objectives and the Supervisor. An 
. Occasional Paper . November 1971, 17p, ED 066 825 

*Administrator Role; *Behavioral Objectives; Cognitive Objectives; 
Course Objectives; *Supervisors; Supervisory Activities; 
*Supervisory Methods; Teacher Administrator Relationship; 
*Teacher Role; Teacher Supervision 

The supervisor facilitates the students^ attainment of the instructional 
objective by (1) diagnosing the curriculum (in particular the behavioral 
objectives) and the teachers, (2) prescribing steps to remedy areas of 
concern with respect to the curriculum and the teachers, and (3) enabling 
changes in the curriculum to occur while at the same time enabling the 
teachers to acquire those new competencies they need in order to enable 
the students to succeed, \ihon behavioral objectives are established 
for the students in the classroom, those objectives become the super- 
visor's instructional objectives. 
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7> Crawford, Patricia; Spoors/ Robert. Cla ssroom Managomont: Some 
^swers from the Behnvioris ts, March 1970, 41p, ED 066 429 
Docuraont not available from KDRS, 

Bohavioral Objectives; ^Behavior Change; Behavigr Development; 
*Class Managomont; ^Classroom Techniques; Conditioning; 
Discipline; Learning Theories; *Roin£orcoment; ^Teaching 
Techniques 

This paper provides the tei.vhor with a brief introduction to the principles 
of behavior modification. Major areas of concern deal with the history 
of behavior modification, implications for the concept of mental health, ^ 
the teacher's role, the difference between b.ohavior modification and 
otheiv fox^ms of control, i^einforcement , the role of punishment in the 
behavior modification approach, informing the student of the "rules'' 
of behavior modification and the ethical implications. Three case studies 
indicate the effects of behavior modification on the Isolate behavior of 
a nursery school child, the control of a hyperactive child, and the 
effects of a token program. The summary indicates that although behavior 
modification cannot provide solutions for all problems, it can provide 
the teacher with an additional technique, A 26-item bibliography and 
a series of extracts from a report (March 1970) of t)ie American Educational 
Research Association (AERA) meetings are included. 

Availability: Research Department, The Board of Education for the 

City of Toronto, 



8, Feriden, William E,, Jr, Classroom Management Through the. Application 
of Behavior Modification Techniques . 1970, 62p. ED 073 392 

*Behavior Change; Behavior Development; Behavior Patterns; 
*Behavior Problems; Books; ^Change Agents; Children; Classroom 
Environment; ^Operant Conditioning; Reinforcement; ^Student 
Behavior; Students; Teachers; Teaching Techniques 

The primary aim of this book is to bring to the grade school teacher 
a survey of the most recent techniques and ideas of behavior modification 
which are applicable to good classroom management. All of the approaches 
and techniques presented could be of interest to teachers working at 
all grade levels. Since research has shoim that the systematic application 
of behavior modification principles can bring about needed behavior 
change in educational settings, the teacher must assume the role of 
behavioral engineer and through the application of behavior modification 
techniques create a classroom atmosphere that not only leads to desired 
instructional outcomes but reduces the chances of a child learning 
inappropriate responses. Hyperactive, aggressive, negativistic, depen- 
dent, and withdra\m children are discussed as well as specialized tech- 
niques for handling these children: vicarious reinforcement ^ negative 
practice, self-monitoring behavior, behavioristic reviewing, behavioristic 
psychodrama, adjustment inventory, and the sociometric technique. 
References are included. 
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9. Glaser, Hdward M.; Sarason, Irwin Rein forcing Productiv e Glassroo n 
jk>l\nvior;^ ^ A Teac her* s G uido ,to Behavior Modif ication, F inal Rej)ort . 
September iTfO, 4Si). 1:1) 040^469 

*Behavior Change; *liehavioi" Problems; *Case Studies; Class 
Managenient; Classroom Environment; Lilementary Schools; Operant 
. Conditioning; Reinforcement; *Teacher Role; *Teaching Guides 

Designed to be of help to classroom teachers who may not be ti^ained in 
the application of operant conditioning methods to classi^oom behavior, 
this guide to behavior modification attempts to provide practical 
suggestions wluch liave been validated in research studies. Contained in 
the guide are descriptions of some common elementary classroom problems, 
the principles and ethical considerations in the use of behavior modifi- 
cation, suggestions for creating a better learning climate in the 
classroom, examples of practical applications of behavior principles, and 
several illustrative case studies based upon research investigations. 
Appended is a glossaiy of behavioral terms and an annotated bibliography, 
IVhile the examples for the guide are dra\\Ti from the elementary level, 
teachers working with older childi^en may find helpful suggestions 
applicable to their om classrooms. 



10. Koller, Martin M. Small Group Inquiry . March 1972, 80p, ED 069 604 

*Behavior Change; Changing Attitudes; *Classroom Techniques; 
Communication Skills; Group Discussion; Group Structure; Human 
Development; *Individualized Instruction; Inquiry Training; 
Interpersonal Relationship; Learning Motivation; Problem 
Solving; Self Concept; *Small Group Instruction; Student 
Participation 

Learning in small groups is a practical way to bring about behavior change. 
The inquiry learning process is perceived to be the most natural and 
scientific way of learning. Skills developed include those of problem- 
solving task ajialysis, decisipn-making, value formation and adaptability* 
The art of small group interaction is developed. Factual learning is 
equal to or greater than that resulting from other methods, Conceptual 
leaiTiing and knowledge retention resulting from this method are superior 
to that of others. Attitudes, interests, differing learning styles, and 
feelings are provided for in an effective and meaningful way. The two 
units presented are designed to assist the teacher in implementing the 
process. Facilitative worksheets are included. An annotated bibliography 
provides support for the propositions. The units have been used with 
students in the third, fifth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. 



11. Kosier, Kenneth P. Effects of a Behavior Modification Lecture on 
Teachers' Rate of Compliments and Reprimands, and their Students * 



Time'On-Task > March 1971, 5p. ED 066 696 
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lichavioral Objoctivos; *Bohavior Change; Behavior Dovolopmont; 
^Change Agents; liducational Research; *nicmontary School 
Studcntsj ^Elementary School Toachersj *Teachor Behavior; 
Teacher Role 

This study evaluated tho effectiveness of a lecture on behavior modifi- 
cation techniques given to three elementary teaching staffs that were 
volunteered by their principals/ It was expected that the group lectuiro 
would result in significant increases of teacher compliments and 
decreases of teacher reprimands even though the teachers did not request * 
the lecture directly. These changes in teacher response to student 
behavior were then expected to be reflected in increases of the percent 
of students observed to bo engaged with the assigned task in each class- 
room. Thii'ty-four teachers selected randomly from three elementary 
schools were observed for ten minutes one week before and three weeks 
after receiving the behavior modification lecture. The results indicated 
that the rate of teachers' compliments increased and reprimands decreased 
significantly following the lecture on behavior modification. The 
results, therefore, indicate that students' classroom functioning can 
be changed by teachers' application of behavior modification techniques. 



12. Langenbach, Michael; Letchworth, George A. Disciplinary Techniques ; 
Repertoires and Relationships . 1971, 25p. ED 049 178 

♦Discipline; *Discipline Policy; *Elementary School Teachers; 
Rural Schools; *Secondary School Teachers; Suburban Schools; 
♦Teacher Experience; Urban Schools 

A total of 300 elementary and secondary public school teachers were 
surveyed in order 1) to develop a taxonomy of disciplinary techniques 
that is both quantitative and qualitative; and 2) to compare the relation- 
ship of teachers' disciplinary repertoires with type of school (urban, 
suburban, or rural), age of pupils, and teacher experience. The teachers 
responded to a questionnaire which asked them to list the types of dis- 
ciplinary techniques they use in the classroom. Results Indicated that among 
all the teachers in the sample, temporary loss of freedom was the most 
frequently used technique, whereas permanent removal and non-verbal techniques 
were the least frequently used. Multiple analysis of variance indicated 
several differences in disciplinary techniques between teachers in different 
types of schools, with different ages of children, or of different experience. 
It is suggested that further study be done on this topic using actual 
observation of teachers in the classroom. • 



13.' Melching, William H, ; And Others. Introducing Innovation in Instruction ; 
In-Service Teacher Workshops in Classroom Management . November 1970 , 
42p. ED 048 098 

Behavioral Objectives; *Class Management; Elementary School 
Teachers; *Inservice Teacher Education; Instructional Materials; 
*Teacher Workshops 
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^\3i intogratod set of sv^innoivworkshops vns conducted for elementary 
teachers in the River Rouge, Michigan^ School District (for eight teachers 
and eight aides from each of grades 1, 2, ?^nd 3 ret) resenting all four 
eleinentaiy schools) to introduce them to and provide practice in selected 
innovative techniques for the managerr^ent of classroom behavior and instruc- 
tional inaterials, The threo teacher workshops dealt with development and 
use of instructional objoctives stated in performance terms, implementation 
of the concepts of learning modules and mastery tests, and application of 
contingency management techniques for controlling student behavior in the 
classroom, The program provided participants with first hand practice and 
experience, Mumerous practical exercises were built into each schedule, 
and participants were asked to use instructional materials, course content, 
and specific behavior problems from their school-year environments and 
oxporioncos* In the contingency management workshop, classroom practice 
was held with pupils, and teachers altema'ing as teachers and obsorverc* 
Additional workshops were conducted for administrative and supervisory 
personnel to enable them to provide knowledgeable support to the teachers 
in implementing the new techniques during the school year. Workshops 
were considered successful V A follow-up program will assist the teachers 
in implementation and evaluate the effectiveness of the Innovative techniques 
in the classroom. 



14. Meyers , Joel. Mental Health Consultation g Reinforcement Principles 
in Teacher Consultation. 1971, 13p* ED 069 799 

*Behavior Change; Behavior Problems; Case Studies; Class 
Management; Conflict Resolution; ^Counseling Services; Power 
Structure; ^Reinforcement; *Teacher Attitudes 

This paper dealt with the importance of using both behavior modification 
and consultation principles in work. done with teachers. A case study was 
presented in which a teacher effectively implemented a behavior modification 
program to control the disruptive behavior of one child. However, this did 
not generalize to the total classroom which was still out of control. 
Subsequently, consultations regarding the teacher's conflicts over being 
an authority figure were followed by a more controlled classroom atmosphere. 



15. Sears, Pauline Effect ive Reinforcement fo r Achie vement Behaviors 
in Disadvantaged Children: The First Year . August 1972, 8Sp, 
ED 067- 442 

^Academic Achievement; Classroom Environment; *Disadvantaged 
Youth; Economically Disadvantaged; Educational Strategies; Elemen- 
tary School Students; Individualized Instruction; ^Individual 
Power; ^Reinforcement; *Self Concept; Student Attitudes; 
Teacher Attitudes; Teacher Education 

t 

This report describes the results of the first year of a five-year study whose 
overall aims are twofold: (1) to discover classroom strategies that can 
improve students' achievement, their self concept, and their belief in their 
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own ability to control the type of reinforcement they receive in schoolj 
and (2) to develop procedures for training teachers to employ those strategies, 
The specific aims of the first year wci'o to select instruments to assess the 
at titvides and classroom behavior of both cl\ildren and teachers, and to 
ascertain the relationships, in a small sample of classrooms, between 
characteristic teacher behaviors and children's end-of-yoar achievement 
and attitudes. The sample was composed of six third-grade classes and 
their six teachers fx'om a low-income, predominantly Black district; 
measures were taken early iiyand at the end of the school year. Since 
the sample for the first year of the study was small, the results 
described hei*e are considered to be tentative. Evidence from the first 
year suggests that an individualized style of teaching, as contrasted 
witli gx'oup instruction, significantly increases students 'verbal 
achievement; individualized teaching appears to bo especially effective 
with those children with a relatively positive self concept to start with. 
The development of such a self concept and a belief in internal control of 
reinforcement appears to be more likely among children who are well 
regarded socially by teachers and peers. 



16. Swoope, Karen F.; Sattler, Howard E. O bserver Effect on Teacher 
Use of Token Reinforcement . February 1973, 9p. ED 076 579 

Behavioral Objectives; ^Behavior Change; *Inservice Education; 
^Positive Reinforcement; *Reinforcement ; Student Behavior; 
*Teacher Behavior; Teacher Education 

Data were collected on rate-per-minute of administering token reinforce- 
ment of one male and seven female teachers enrolled in a behavior 
modificatibn seminar. The study was conducted in four self-contained 
and four open classrooms. In the observer-present condition, data were 
obtained during 15-minute classroom observation periods. In the obsei^ver- 
absont condition, data were taken from token record cards maintained by 
pupils. hTien observer-present and observer-absent conditions were compared, 
reinforcement rates indicated significantly higher rates of token delivery 
in the observer-present condition. It was recommended that the observer - 
effect might have serious implications for those programs whose assessment 
pi'ocedures introduced an observer into the classroom to collect data on 
changes in targeted teacher behavior* 



17. Thomson, Carole; And Others. Child Management in the Cognitive 
Preschool Mode l. 1972, 6p. ED 069 385 

Behavior Development; Behavior Problems; Classroom Games; 
*Preschool Children; Preschool Teachers ; *Problem Solving; 
*Self Control; Supervisory Training; *Teaching Guides; 
Teaching Techniques 

In this working paper which is being revised as part of a curriculum 
manual for later publication, the prevention and treatment of some class- 
room problems are summarized. Some guidelines are provided for teachers 
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of preschool classes, dealing with the ii)iportance of consistent 
routines, of allowing the child a choice in his classroom work> and of 
avoiding confusion nnd frustration when tasks are too difficult for 
the child. Aggression, defiance or withdrawal are loss likely to 
occur as children loam new concepts ajid are more in control of their 
feelings. The four chapters are headed: !• Developing Impulse Control 
Through the Daily Routine; II, Classroom Structure and Impulse Control;. 
III. Teacher Planning Can Prevent "Management*' Problems; and IV, Classroom 
Hints. 
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1. Advani, Ken; Ueaumaster, Eugene. The Use of Behaviour Modification 
Techniques in a Class of Slow I>eamers . A Research Report, 
January 1973, 34p. ED 077 161 

^Behavior Change; Beliavior Rating Scales; *Class Management; 
*Elemontary School Students; *Exceptional Child Research; 
Learning Disabilities; Operant Conditioning; Reinforcement; 
*Slow Learners; Student Behavior; Student Participation 

Rules were established, improved behavior was rewarded, and undesirable 
behavior was ignored to change disruptive classroom behavior of 25 slow 
leainung 10-year-olds and 13 controls in a classroom setting* Experimental 
teachers were instructed in application of behavior modification 
principles, Burk's Behaviour Rating Scale (included)- was used to pin- 
point target behavior of Ss, and parents were surveyed to obtain informa- 
tion on behavior of slow learners during the experimental period. Four 
rules established with student participation included putting up hands 
to talk, staying at desks to work quietly, refraining from interrupting 
the teacher, and refraining from interrupting the class. Reinforcement 
was in the form of free time during the last period of the school day. 
Data showed a significant decline in the recorded means of unacceptable 
behaviors for both groups during the experimental period, but the control 
group mean was significantly lower according to both pretest and posttest 
data. 



2. Barnard, James W. Childhood Behavior Problems as They Relate to a 
Dyna;nic Model of P sycho-Social Development. Volume 2, Number 4 . 
1971, 32p. ED 052 552 

^Behavior Px^oblems; Child Psychology; ^Developmental Psychology; 
^Emotionally Disturbed; *Personality Development; Psycho- 
educational Processes; Socialization 

The paper relates the development of childhood behavior problems to a 
developmental theory of the acquisition of psycho-social skills in children. 
The influence of Eric Erikson (1950) on the ideas expressed is acknowledged. 
It is stated tliat each of the major types of beliavior problems (withdrawal, 
impulsivity, dependence) results from a major disruption at a specific 
point in a child's psycho-social development, and that to understand the 
meaning of the behavior problems evidenced, it must be determined where 
the process of psycho-social development has broken down. Described in 
detail are the following three stages of development: the development 
of basic trust (birth to 18 months of age), the process of socialization 
(18 months to 4 years of age), and the development of independence (4 
to 10 years of age) . 
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3. Bock:naii, Kenneth U. Characte vistics of .t he Child with loarni n g . 
Disabilities . 14p. lil) 060 S78 

*Behavioi^ Patterns; *Behavior Problems; *Class Management j 
^LcanUng Disabilities; Student Behavioi* 

The discussion, addressed to teachers, enumerates and describes behavioral 
charactei'istics which are commonly attributed to the learning disabled 
child. Ciiaracteristics covered include hyperactivity, dis-inhibition , 
inability to handle frustration (catastrophic reaction), perseveration, 
distractibility or reaction to detail, intensity of response, rigidity 
(insistence on status quo), guilelessness, awkwardness, destructiveness, 
and social immaturity. Brief suggestions are made to the teacher for 
handling classroom behavior problems arising from these particular 
characteristics. 



4.- Buckholdt, David; And Others. Effect of Contingent Reinforcement 
on Reading Performance with Primary Special Education Children , 
1971, 20p. ED 054 566 

Behavior Change; *Educable Mentally Handicapped; *Exceptional 
Child Research; Mentally Handicapped; ^Positive Reinforcement; 
* J^eading Difficulty; *Readiiig Speed; *Slow Learners 

A positive reinforcement system was designed to see if reinforcement 
procedures, proven effective in modifying a wide range of disruptive 
classroom behaviors, would be effective for children who are not 
particularly disruptive but who work so slowly and ponderously that they 
fail to make satisfactory academic progress. Subjects were five such 
slow learners, ages 7-9 years, who, because of measured IQs of 65-80, 
were inv-a special remedial class. Reading, using the Sullivan Programed 
Reading Series, was selected as the remedial experimental task. An 
ABAB reversal design was used to tost effectiveness of reinforcement 
system in accelerating rate of working in the readers, defined as number 
of correct responses per day. In a OR baseline conditions, students 
worked on progi\a)ned reading frames without extrinsic reinforcement, 
wlule in B conditions individual reinforcement contingencies were set 
(points exchangeable for store items). It was found that number of 
coi^rect responses per daily 20-minute period was accelerated over baseline 
while accuracy remained high in condition B. IVhen performance 
contingencies were withdrawn, performance deteriorated, but recovered 
when contingencies were reinstated. 



5. Dobson, Russell; Brewer, Leon. The Perc e ption and Treatm ent by 
Teachers and Principals of the Behavior Problems of Elementary 
School Children . 1971, 13p. "ED"0S'7 533 

Attitudes; Behavior Change; *Behavior Problems; Classification; 
Discipline Problems; *Elementary School Students; ^Exceptional 
Child Research; *Principals; *Teacher Attitudes 
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Compared were attitudes of elementary school teachers and principals 
on their classification of student behavior and discipline problems 
'and behavior change troatnent needed. Subjects consisted of 170 
elementary school teachers rind 15 principals in a mid-western city school 
system. Reaction of teachers and principals to discipline and behavior 
problems ajid their suggested treatment wore rated on the behavioral 
problems inventory and the behavioral problems treatment sheet (Dobson, 
1966). The statistical method utilired in testing the hypotheses was 
chi^-square, with the level of confidence set at .05. The findings 
considered to be most significant were that elementary school principals 
differed significantly from elementary school teachers in their percep- 
tion of the seriousness of behavioral problems of elementary school 
children, with principals perceiving the acts as less serious than the 
teachei's, that significant differences in attitudes toward treatment 
of behavioral problems existed between principals and teachers, and 
that principals and teachers were in agreement on the value of parent 
toachor coaferences as an effective method of treating behavior, with the 
principals also favoring parent child teacher conferences. 



6. Environmental Program:ning for the Deaf-Blind . 1972, 126p* ED 069 057 

*Behavior Change; *Deaf Blind; ^Environmental Influences; 
*Exceptional Child Education; Guidelines; Multiply 
Handicapped; Operant Conditioning; Reinforcement; Workshops 

Presented are the proceedings of an environmental programming workshop 
on deaf blind individuals at which principles, techniques, and examples 
of behavior modification were discussed and demonstrated. Rules for 
data collection ai^e given as well as explanations of the categorizing, 
the measuring devices, and the data sheets involved in behavior measure- 
ment. Basic principles of reinforcement, extinction, and punishment 
are discussed. Identified are the objectives of a film which contrasts an 
unstructured custodial program and a program which utilizes the principles 
of positive reinforcement , extinction, and punishment in an institutional 
setting. Hxplanations and specific applications of the following 
techniques are presented: shaping, fading, response chaining, modeling, 
imitation, reinforcement of incompatible behavior, time out, and response 
cost. Training and maintenance procedures specifically related to the 
foTlowing activities are examined: toilet training, hand washing, 
self cai^e, dressing, eating, social behavior, aggressive behavior, 
stereotyped motor movements, and self abuse. Guidelines for instructing 
parents in homebased management techniques are provided. 

^ ' Exceptional Children Conference Papers; Behavioral and Emotional 
Problems . 1972, 87p. ED 062 733 ^ ' 

Behavior Change; *Behavior Problems; ^Conceptual Schemes; 
Conference Reports; *Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child 
Research; Learning Characteristics; Models; Reinforcement; 
*Theories; Underachievers 
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Four of the seven conference papers treating behaviornl and emotional 
problenis conceiii the conceptual project, an attempt to provide definition 
and evaluation of conceptual models of the various theories of emotional 
disturbjuice and their basic assumptions, and to provide training 
packages based on these materials. The project is described in papers 
focusing on general overview, rationale, counter theory and dissemination 
phase, and evaluation. The three other papers discuss anxiety, intell- 
igence, and behavior variables as predictors of learning in disturbed 
adolescents; the effects of a token system on the out-of-seat behavior of 
a 7-year-old boy; and academic survival skill training (involving 
modeling, cueing, and various types of reinforcement) for low achieving 
childx^en. 

8. Friar, John T. F actors of Predicted Learning Disorders and their 
Interaction with~Attentional and Perceptual Training Procedures ♦ 
February 1973, 16p. ED 078 919 

^Attention Control, Attention Span, Auditory Discrimina- 
tion, *Behavior Problems, *Discrimination Learning, Grade 
1, *Learning Difficulties, *Perceptually Handicapped, 
Technical Reports, Visual Discrimination 

Two factors of predicted learning disorders were intestigated: (1) in- 
ability to maintain appropriate classroom behavior (BEH) , (2) perceptual 
discrimination deficit (PERC) , Three groups of first-graders (BEH, 
PERC, normal control) were administered measures of impulse control, 
distractability, auditory discrimination, and visual discrimination. 
Results verified that BEH children were impulsive and distractable, 
while PERC children lacked discrimination skills. Half of the BEH 
and PERC groups received attentional training, while. the other half 
received perceptual training. Both groups then participated in a dis- 
crimination learning experiment. Results showed a significant GROUP x 
TRAINING interaction and significant improvement for the BEH group with 
attentional training. 



9, iJamblin, Robert L.; and Others. The Humanization Processes; A Social , 
Behavioral Analysis of Children's Problems . 1971, 305p* ED 062 S84 
Document not available from EDRS. 

Academic Achievement; Aggression; Anti Social Behavior; 
*Autism; ^Behavioral Science Research; Behavior Change; 
^Behavior Problems; Case Studies; Child Development; *Child 
Psychology; Disadvantaged Youth; Human Engineering; Language 
Development; Learning Theories; Reading Insti'uction; Re- 
inforcement; Remedical Programs; *Social Development 

Research and development work performed by the authors as employees of 
the central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory is treated in 
this book concerning the acculturation processes through which children 
develop the essential human characteristics, in particular, the humane 
processes of humanization. The 10 chapters of the book are: 1. Intro- 
duction; 2, The Young Child; 3. Inner-city children; 4. Inner-city 
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classes; problems and procedures; 5, Tho hyporaggrossivo child: 6, Two 
aggressive lives; 7. Tho autistic child; an introduction; 8. Autism; Its 
remediation; 9, Infantile autism; A case study in remediation; and 
10, Theoretical conclusionsi Tlio two appendixes to tho book present 
tho mathematical proporiios of learning curves and references. 
An author and a subject I.utox is provided. 

Availability: Wiley-Interscience, a Division of John Wiley § Sons» Inc., 
60S Third Avenue, New York, New York 10016 (no price given). 



10. Long, Nicholas J,, Ed. ; and Others . Conflict in the Classroom; The 
Education of Children With Problems . 1971, 587p. 
Document not available from EDRS» BD 0S2 556 

*Behavior Problems; Class Management; Clinical Diagnosis; 
*Educational Methods; Educational Programs; ^Emotionally 
Disturbed; *Emotional Problems; *Exceptional Child Education; 
Identification; Therapy 

Tlio collection of readings deals with teaching and.managing both emotionally 
disturbed children and children who are in a state of emotional disturbance 
or conflict due to external factors. The readings in the first chapter, 
selected from fictional and non fictional literature and other sources, 
illustrate how it feels to be emotionally disturbed by describing what the 
disturbed child feels like from within. The chapter is divided into three 
parts: one pictures basic intrapsychic difficulties, the second shows 
aspects of society which breed disturbed behavior, and the third concerns 
drug use. Other chapters contain selections on identification and diagnosis 
of the disturbed child, kinds of help available (individual psychotherapy, 
therapies with different media, group therapy), kinds of schools and pro- 
grams available, teaching strategies (the behavior modification, educational, 
behavioral science, and social competence models and, particularly, the 
psychoeducational model), mental hygienic management in the classr-om, and 
evaluation of methods and treatment. Chapters are preceded by editors' 
introductions and individual articles are often followed by editorial 
cujiunents . , . 

Availability: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., Belmont, California 
94002. 
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li. Lovaas, 0. Ivav; and Others. Soino Ck-^no ni^^i 2 ji t j on imd Pol l ow -up 
Mo£ svu^os on Autistic ClUldron in l^cliavfof Tiun^i iV. 11)72, OOp. 
UU 007 781 ^"^^ ^ 

*Aiitisin; *Dehavioi' Change; limotionali Distiirhod; 
*Bxccptional Child Roscaixh; Followup Studies; 
Institutionalized (Persons); ^language Instruction; 
*Operant Conditioning; Reinforcement; Socially Deviant 
Behavior 

Reported was a behavior therapy prograni emphasizing language training for 
20 autistic children who variously exhibited apparent sensory deficit, 
severe affect isolation, self stimulatory behavior, mutism, echolaic 
speech, uBsence of receptive speech and social and self help behaviors, 
and self destructive tendencies. Tlio treatment en^phasized extinction of 
pathological behaviors through reinforcement withdrawal, aversive stimuli, 
or reinforcement of incompatible behavior, and language trainings Measures 
of change included multiple response recordings of self stimulation, 
echolalic speech, appropriate speech, social nonverbal behavior, and 
appropriate play, along with Stanford Binot Intelligence Test and Vineland 
Social Maturity Test Scores, Results were given as group averages followed 
by extensive discussions of changes in individual groups and children. 
Findings were summarized as follows; pathological behaviors (echolalia, 
self stimulation) decreased while desired behaviors (appropriate speech, 
play, social nonverbal behavior) increased; all children improved, some 
more than others; followup measures 2 years after treatment showed large 
differences depending upon the posttreatment environment; and reinstate- 
ment of therapy reestablished original therapeutic gains in the insti* 
tutionalized children, 



12. Mattson, Robert H, ; and Others. Assessment and Treatment of Deviant 
Behavior in Children- -Section Qae; Introduction and Project Overview . 
Final Report . 1970, 12p. ED 049 5S9 

*Beliavior Change; Behavior Problems; Class Management; 
*Iimotional ly Disturbed; ^Exceptional Child Research; 
Research Design; Research Pi*ojects; ^Socially Deviant 
Behavior 

Ti\e procedures and results contained in the report define a program of 
research designed to investigate metlvods of assessing and modifying 
deviant behavior within the educational sotting. The report has been 
divided into six sections with section one providing an introduction 
and project overview. The basic and interim proposal project coimnitmcnts 
are stated and some of the methodological 3.ssues. and questions generated 
during the research such as the teacher variable are briefly discussed. 
An overview and status of the project is provided by reviewing the content 
of the other five sections of the report. Section two (ED 032 209) deals 
with assessment; section three (l;D 032 210) discusses treatment; section 
four (liC 032 211) covers generalization and maintenance; section five 
(EC 032 212) analyzes teacher behavior; and section six (EC 032 213) 
details the single subject experiments* 
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13. Stoim, Carolyn; and Others. Iclontification of Proschool Children 
with lliiiotional Problenis . 1972, 42p. ED 069 380 

*Uehavior Patterns; Emotionally Disturbed Children; 
^Emotional Problems; ^Identification (Psychological); 
Predictive Ability (Testing); ^Preschool Children; 
Psychological Patterns; *Rating Scales 

A large-scale study was designed to assess the extent of emotional distur- 
bance among Head Start children and to provide a consistent basis for 
selection if therapeutic intervention were indicated. The study's aim 
vas to avoid the problem of shifting baselines by individual teachers for 
determining the degree to which their children were departing from normalcy 
and the tolerance limits they were willing to accept before assigning a 
child to therapeutic treatment. A total of 413 children were tested using 
Kol\n*s Bchctvior cliecklist and com;)otence scale to assess their overt 
functioning in group settings. The study seems to support the usefulness 
of this instrument and procedure for identifying, at an early age, children 
who are later likely to have severe problems. The question of whether 
.therq^eutic intervention with this population can have an appreciable impact 
on changing this prediction was tlie subject of a subsequent study. An 
examiner's manual for the behavior checklist and competence scale is 
included in this report. 

14. Stern, Carolyn; and Others. Therapeutic Interventions with Emotionally- - 
Disturbed Preschool Children . March 1971, 66p. ED 058 945 

*Behavior Problems; *Child Psychology; Community Involvement; 
Cch'i)arative Analysis; Control Groups; ^Emotionally Disturbed 
Children; Experimental Groups; Hypothesis Testing; Inter- 
vention; ^Preschool Cliildren; Problem Solving; Psychotherapy; 
Research; Socioeconomic Status; Therapeutic Environment; 
*Tlierapy 

This investigation consisted of two studies. In Experiment 1, three 
methods of dealing with the identified emotionally disturbed child were 
compared, simultaneously testing the hypothesis that community personnel 
can be taught to work effectively with these children. Under the 
three treatments, the identified child was either: (1) removed from his 
classroom and bussed to a special site, (2) retained in the regular class- 
room but taken into a special room each day to spend 20-30 minutes with a 
trained therapist, and C3) retained in the classroom, but with the constant 
support of a paraprofessional aide. In treatment 1, these referrals had 
been made without consulting the research staff. For treatment 2 and 
treatment 3, stratified random assignment was made to either treatment 
from a large number of children identified and observed by the psycho- 
logist and the therapists, lliere were a* total of 68 children in the combined 
treatment and control groups « Experiment II compared the preschool popu- 
lation of two clinic schools .using a similar psychodynamic approach* One 
aspect of the investigation was designed to determine whether there were 
any basic differences in the type of emotional problems which characterized 
children from different socioeconomic backgrounds. In experiment I, the 
success attained showed that community personnel can help slightly disturbed 
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children. Although tho second experiment was never fully itnpiomented, 
thoto scor.is to be sufficient basic to conclude that tho problem 
behaviors of young children are very similar, regardless of backgrounds. 



15. Stott, D. H. Classification of Behavior Disturbanco Among School -Age 
Students; Principles, Epidemiology and Syndromes / February, 1971; 
25p;; ED 049 581 

*Behavior Problems; ^Behavior Rating Scales; Classification; 
*Emotionally Disturbed; *Evaluation Methods; *Excoptional 
Child Research; Maladjustment; Test Validity 

A discussion of the classification of behavior disturbance, the paper 
focuses on the results of behavior and ways to avoid uncontrolled in- 
ference and observer-interpretation. One hypothesis of maladjustment 
which is exploited is a failure to think about the consequences of be- 
havior and to act on impulse. An experimental revision of the Bristol 
social adjustment guides, consisting of short descriptions of behavior 
that can be observed by a teacher in or about the 'classroom, is described. 
In a study of 2,527 students, two major dimensions appeared: under- 
reacting and over-reacting maladjustment with girls showing a preponderance 
of under-reacting and boys demonstrating more over-reacting. Relation- 
ships between health and coordination and maladjustment are considered, 
and appendixes present statistical data. 



16. Walker, Hill M, Assessment and Treatment of Deviant Behavior in 
Children - Section Two; Construction and Validation of a Three 
Stage Model for Identifying and Assessing Deviant Behavior in 
Children. Final Report , 1967, 72p. ED 049 590 

Behavior Change; *Behavior Rating Scales; Check Lists; 
Diagnostic Tests; ^Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional 
Child Research; ^Identification; Models; Research 
Methodology; *Socially Deviant Behavior; Test Con- 
struction; , Test Reliability; Test Validity 

Tho document, part two of a six part project report, discusses the con- 
struction and validation of a three stage model for assessing deviant 
behavior in children. The m.odol was developed to meet the project's 
measurement, identification and diagnostic goals. Stage one consists 
of a SO item behavior checklist which was used as an initial screening 
device. The scale is normed on elementary grade subjects; and item 
reliability and validity estimations are completed on the scale. Stage 
two consists of a 62 item behavior rating scale which is divided evenly 
between items to measure acting out behavior and items measuring 
withdrawn behavior. A behavioral observation form was developed for the 
purpose of measuring task oriented behavior. The form allows simultaneous 
observation of 13 behaviors, and contains codes for classroom setting, the 
social consequences of child behavior, and the social agent supplying the 
consequence. Identification data were collected in stage one and more 



specific data wei'o collected in stages two and throe for diagnostic 
and troatjnont proscription purposes. Furtliox" details on the project 
are contained in section one (EC 032 208) Overview; section throe (EC 
032 210) treatment; section four (EC 032 211) generalization and 
maintenance; section five (EC 032 212) teacher behavior; and section six 
(EC 032 213) single subject experiments^ 



17. Walker, Hill M. Early Identification and Assessment of Behaviorally 
Handicapped Children in the Primary Grades . Report No. 2. 1971, 67p; 
ED 069 0?2 

*Behavior Problems; *Behavior Rating Scales; Classification; 
Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child Research; 
/Identification; Primary Grades; *Student Behavior 

As part of a larger study investigating intervention procedures for 
children classified as homogeneous on factorially derived dimensions 
of classroom behavior, students in grades 1-3 (N=s 1,067) were screened using 
teacher ratings on the Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist 
(WPBIC) for the purpose of developing groupings of deviant classroom be- 
havior using behavioral assessment procedures and factor analytic techniques. 
Each S^s ratings on the WPBIC were scored on five factors and subjected to 
profile analysis. Homogeneous groupings were established on the five 
behavioral dimensions: acting-out, social withdrawal, distractability, 
disturbed peer relationships, and immaturity. Correlations indicated that, 
with the exception of acting-out and distractability, there was little 
overlap among item clusters comprising the five factors. Sex difference 
was significant within each of the three grade levels; neither grade 
level effect noY interaction between grade level and sex was signficant. 
Results suggested that teacher checklist ratings of student behavior are 
a valuable and relatively inexpensive method of identifying homogeneous 
gz^oupings of classroom behavior* 



18 • Walker, Hill M.; Hops, Hyman. The Use of Group and Individual 

Reinforcement Contingencies in the Modification of Social Withdrawal . 
Report No. 6 . May, 1972, 61p. ED 069 096 

*Behavior Change; Emotionally Disturbed; ^Exceptional 
Child Research; Interaction Process Analysis; Peer 
Relationship; Positive Reinforcement; Socialization; 
*Socially Maladjusted: Social Relations; ^Withdrawal 
Tendencies (Psychology) 

Investigated was the effectiveness of various reinforcement contingencies 
in diminishing social withdrawal in children, which is defined in terms 
of low rates of social interaction. SS were three socially withdrawn 
first and second graders in three different regular classes, as determined, 
by scores on the Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist. A 
behavioral coding system was developed for observing and recording social 
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intovactions in the clnssroon, Following training of tlio withdrawn 
child in social interaction skills using a symbolic modeling pro- 
cedure, the S was reinforced (earned points) when she got a peer to 
initiate to her in nxporimcnt I; in Exporimont II, the poor group was 
trained and then earned points for each initiation by the S to A peer; 
hxperiir.ent III was a combination of I and IL Results showed that 
individual token reinforcement, group token reinforcen-iont , and a 
combination of individual and group reinforcement were all effective 
in increasing the social interaction rate of withdrawn SS, with the 
combined procedures in Experiment III producing the most dramatic changes 
in rate • 

19, Walker, Hill M.; and Others. Components Analysis and Systematic 
Replication of a Treatnient Model for Modifying Deviant Classroom 
Behavior. Report No. S . November, 1971, 126p. ED 069 095 

*Behavior Change; ^Behavior Probleji.s; Class Management; 
Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child Research; 
*Reinforcement; Socially Deviant Behavior; *Student 
Behavior 

Three experiments concerning the modification of student behavior problems 
in the classroom are described* Experiment I analyzed the differential 
effects of three different treatments (token reinforcement, social re- . 
inforcement, cost contingency or negative reinforcement) in the modi- 
fication of deviant behavior in an experimentally controlled classroom 
setting. Results showed that a treatment model consisting of social 
reinforcement, tokens, and cost contingency was very effective in modifying 
behavior^ Token reinforcement produced the greatest increase in appro- 
priate behavior, followed by cost contingency, social reinforcement, and 
change of netting. Cost contingency produced the most consistent and 
least variable behavior across all subjects. A substantial treatment effect 
was also associated with change in classroom settino;, teachers, and in- 
structional materials. Experiment II evaluated a teacher training pro- 
cedure for facilitating post--treatment maintenance of appropriate behavior. 
Experiment III replicated the treatment model (token, social, and cost 
contingencies) on a second group of students with deviant classroom be- 
havior. 

20, Walker, Hill M.; and Others. Generalization and Maintenance of 
Classroom Treatment Effects . A\igust, 1972, 44p. ED 067 808 

^Behavior Change; *Behavior Problems; *Class Management; 
Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child Research; Famil- 
Problems; *Followup Studies; Operant Conditioning; Student 
Behavior *' 

Reported were two experiments which investigated, respectively, the main- 
tenance of appropriate classroom behavior in children with behavior 
problems following treatment in an experimental classroom and cross 
situational consistency and generalization of treatment effects. In 
Q the first experiment followup performances of two groups of five subjects 

each were compared after treatment in a token economy. With one group 
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additional procedures wci*o implemented in the regular classroom to 
facilitate maintenance of their post treatment appropriate behavior. 
Treatment effects for subjects receiving treatment plus maintenance 
generalized to a much greater extent over the long term than did treatment 
effects for subjects who received only oxperimental treatment, In the 
second experiment five of the children were observed in family interactions 
in the home to determine whether the children, who were clearly deviant 
at school, were also beliavior problems at home. Children and families 
examined after treatment demonstrated more cliild deviancy and parental 
negativcness than before treatment. It was thought that suppression of 
behaviors in the school setting may have caused an increase in the same 
behaviors in the home. 
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D. FAMILY 

Roforoncos from Research in Education ( 



!• Bockor, Wosloy C, Parents Aro Teachers: A Child Managem ent Program, 
1971> 199p, GD 047"T26 Document not available trom EuRS, — — ^ 

*Bohavior Change; ^Discipline; Manuals; ^Parent 

Child Relationship; Parent Role; Positive Reinforcement; 

*Reinforcement; ^Reinforcors 

lUis manual is designed to help parents apply reinforcement theory in 
managing their children, Tlie program explains how parents can systematically 
use consequences to teach children in positive ways, Units include : Wheli " 
to re in force; how to reinforce; reinforcement and punishment in everyday 
life; and why parents (and teachers) goof; the criticism trap. Ten units 
in the text illustrate practical situations in which reinforcement theory 
might operate to modify adult and child behavior, ,Write-in exercises 
follow each unit and answer keys appear at the end of the booklet. 
The author suggests that this program should be of considerable value 
to teacher ai4es, to clinical psychologists serving as group leaders for 
parent programs, to school social workers, to elementary guidance 
counselors, to special education teachers and to the average parent. 

Availability: Research Press Company, P,0. Box 3327, Country Fair Station, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 ($3,75) 



2. Bishop, D.S. Tlie Use of Family Therapy Concepts and Techniques 
in Guidance and Counseling , 1970, lOp. . ED 058 577 

*Behavior Problems; Communication Problems; *Family 
(sociological Unit); Family Counseling; *Family School 
Relationship; ^Student Teaclier Relationship; ^Systems 
Approach; Systems Concepts 

The systems theory of families conceptualizes not only the interaction be- 
tween family members but also the interaction between families and other 
systems, sucli as schools. Tliis paper lias given a brief review of the 
concepts and some basic techniques. Clinical examples have been used to 
show the relationship and application to school difficulties. Systems 
theoiy concepts and techniques are of use, therefore, not only for freeing 
up individual family members for better achievement, but also for correcting 
similar problem patterns between student and teacher, family and school, 
or school staff. The concepts beg for application within schools, but this 
soems not to have been widely attempted. Many reasons are suggested by 
skeptics within tlie educational systems; however, this is often part of the 
educational system's pattern and an attempt to maintain the status quo. 
Use of the concepts and techniques would allow for understanding and clearing 
of the educational system pathology. ^ 
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3. Man, R. and others. Modification of Behavior Problons in the 

Hdnio With a Parent as Observer and Hxporinienter . 1970, 20p. HD 062 639 

*Bohavior Change; ^Behavior Problems; *Oporant Conditioning; 
*Parent Participation; ^Reinforcement 

Four e)q)oriments arc discussed, in wliich parents devised and conducted 
procedures to alleviate their children's behavior problems, Hio behavior 
difficulties treated included infrequent use of an orthodontic device, 
the low- level performance of household tasks, whining and shoutihg, and 
a long duration of dressing time. The techniques used to increase the 
frequency of appropriate behaviors included different types of positive 
i^oinforcement (token and social), contingent punishment, and extinction. 
The parent used recording procedures which did not upset the daily 
routine, and demonstrated that scientific rigor could be applied in a 
household setting. . 



4. Johnson, Stephen M. ; and others • llow Devi a nt is the Normal Child? 
A Behavioral Analysis of the Preschool Chilid and "His Family ' 1972, 
31p. ED 069 356 

*Behavioral Science Research; Behavior Development; 
*Early Childhood; Family Environment; Family Life; 
Interaction process Analysis; *Maladjustment ; 
^Parent Child Relationship; Research Methodology; 
*Socially Deviant Behavior; Technical Reports 

This article reports a study investigating deviant behavior in normal 
families. It examines nonproblem children and their families, in their 
homes. It provides information on rates of deviant behavior for children, 
without identified behavioral difficulties and the interaction patterns 
of family members who deal with these children* It analyzes: (1) rate 
of deviant child behavior, (2) agents who affect it, and (3) relationship 
between rate of deviant child behavior and patterns of family interaction. 
Thirty-three families with a child 4 to 6 years old without treated be- 
havior problems participated. Both parents, not under current psychiatric 
care, were living in the home, which included no more than four children. 
Results indicate that over 96% of the average child's behavior is non- 
deviant and 35% of it represents positive social interaction. Even the 
most deviant child displayed 88% appropriate behavior. Tlie average child, 
however, puts out responses which parents consider deviant once every 3.17 
minutes. The probability is that the child will not obey one out of every 
four commands the parents give. The conclusion is that deviant behavior 
is more successful in coercing people to respond. 
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5. Madson, Millard C; Kagan, Spencer. Motlier D irected Ach ievement of 
Children in Two Cultures , Juno, 1972, lip, liD 069 376 

*Achicvoiiient; ^Boliavior Patterns; Childhood Attitudes; 
*Cultural Environment; Learning Motivation; Mexican 
A3iiericans; *Mother Attitudes; *Motivation; Parent Child 
Relationship; Paront Rolq *Rcwards; Social Reinforcement; 
Success Factors 

Mother-child pairs in a small Mexican town and in Los Angeles, California, 
were observed in two experimental situations in which the mother either 
controlled the rewards given to the child for success or failure or 
selected achievement goals for the child. The results of experiment 1 
were that mothers of both groups rewarded their children for success, 
but that Mexican mothers gave significantly more rewards for failure than' 
did the IKS. mothers. The results of experiment 2 were that the U.S. 
mothers chose significantly more difficult achievement goals for their 
children and did not lower the goal following failure as did the Mexican 
mothers . 



6. Moore, Benjamin L,, Bailey, Jon S, Social Punishment in the Modification 
of a Pre-School Child^s ^'Autistic-Like'^ Behavior with Mother as Therapist . 
1972, 24p. ED 075 068 

*Autism, *Behavior Change, Behavior Problems, *Discipline, 
Mothers, Preschool Children, Preschool Learning, Socially 
Deviant Behavior, Technical Reports 

The mother of a 3-year-old girl who showed "autistic- like^' behavior was 
cued via a FM wireless microphone to systematically approve and disapprove 
of her. child's behavior. After baselines were taken on two categories of 
problem behavior (Pro-Academic and Social Behavior) the social contin- 
gencies were applied successively to each category. The Pre-Academic task 
was quickly established in the child when the mother applied these social 
contingencies. Tins result was replicated with requests for social inter- 
action. In tlie final phase, cueing was withdrawn from both situations and 
the motlier was able to maintain the child's improved behavior. An analysis 
of the mother's behavior suggested that her increased use of social 
punishment for inappropriate behavior was the key factor in the child's 
increasing responsiveness. Follow-up seven months later indicated that the 
improvements maintained, 

7. Morreau, Lanny E, Televised Parent Training Program; Reinforcement 
Strategics for Mothers of Disadvantaged Children , Final Report. 
Deceniber, 1972, 79p. ED 073 670 

Behavioral Objectives, Behavior Cliange, ^Disadvantaged Youth, 
Early Experience, Formative Evaluation, Instructional Tele- 
vision. Lower Class Parents, Mothers, Parent Child Relationship, 
*Paront Education, ^Positive Reinforcement, Preschool Children, 
*Programcd Instruction, Program Evaluation, Social Environment, 
Summative Evaluation, *Televised Instruction, Training 
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Techniques, Video Tape Recordings 

A prosram to train lower socioeconomic parents in more effective inanago- 
monx or tneir preschool children was developed and evaluated. In the 
planning stage objectives wore forimilatod and strategy designs set. The 
Jiiethodology* consisted principally of programed text and videotape. For- 
mative dovolopmont and two evaluations produced and modified the prototype 
materials. In the final phase, , the summative development and evaluation, 
the production and limited "field tost" of the completed materials was 
carried out with twonty-ono subjects. The results wore that the programing 
models for the text and video-taped simulations were effective as demon- 
strated_by the parents' successful completion of the materials, a signi- 
ticant increase in the parents' ability to select correct procedural 
statements related to behavioral management after exposure to the program, 
the parents' successfully written applications of the principles of be- 
havioral _ management to the behaviors of their children, and the parents' 
receptivity to both the programed materials and their contents. 



S. Ora, John P. and others. Instruction Pamphlet for Paren ts of 
Oppositional Children . " January, iy7I, 49p. ED 0'70"22b 

*Behavior Change, *Behavior. Problems, Behavior Theories, 

Emotionally Disturbed, *Exceptional Child Services, Guidelines, 

*Parent Education, Parent Role, *Positive Reinforcement. 
Preschool Children 

'Hie pamphlet contains explanations and instructions for parents of 
oppositional preschool children (negative, destructive, or uncooperative 
children) who are enrolled in a Regional Intervention Project (RIP) 
behavior modification program. Explained in basic terns are the behavior 
theories related to why a child becomes oppositional and how to change his 
behavior through the technique of differential reinforcement. Parents 
are taught to attend only to desirable behavior of the child (positive 
reinforcement) and to ignore undesirable behavior (withdrawal of positive 
reinforcement). Special instructions are given for handling dangerous 
or very destructive behavior which cannot be. totally ignored. The 
pamphlet also contains instructions to technicians (other previously 
trained parents) for guiding the new parents through the periods of baser 
line, intervention, reversal, return to intervention, and eventual fading 
of positive reinforcement to an intermittent schedule of reinforcement. 

9. Patterson, Gerald R.; Gullion, M. Elizabeth. Living With Chil dren; 

New Methods for Parents artd Teach ers. 1968, 128p^ ED 051 887 

Document not available fromHDRS. 

Aggression; *Behavior Changej *Behavior Development; ' 
*Behavior Problems; Hyperactivity; *Learnlng; Observation; 
; Parent Child Relationship; *Reinforcement; Reinforcers; Social 
: : Reinforcement 
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Written in the form of programmed instruction, this book is designed to 
help parents and teachers understand and correct situations in which a 
child's behavior is distressing, The book utilizes the social learning 
approach (that people leax^n most behavior patterns from other people) , 
The first section discusses how parents and childi^on learn and teaches 
about roinforcers, how children ti^in parents, accidental training, 
■ and how to observe and retrain one's child* The second section on 
changing undesirable behavior presents clues for helping belligerent, 
reluctant, overly active, dependent, frightened or withdrawn children* 
Sample behavior graphs are provided. 

Availability: Research Press, Country Fair Station, Box 3177, Champaign, 
111. 61820 ($3.00) 



10, Thompson, Jack Mr ; Patrick, Raymond, The Implications of Parent 
Effectiveness Training for Foster Parents . 1970, 7p. ED 0S2 821 

*Behavio.r Problems; Conflict Rosolution; *Family Problems; 
^Foster Children; *Fostor Family; Interpersonal Re- 
lationship; *Parent Child Relationship; Parent Education; 
Training 

This paper describes the parent effectiveness training (PET) program and 
points out its specific implications for foster parents. The role of a 
foster parent is extremely difficult, and there is a need for training 
foster parents to become more effective which, in turn, will have positive 
effects upon foster children, The PET program, developed in 1962 by Dr. 
Thomas Gordon, consists of eight 3-hour training sessions and is limited 
to 25 participants, through lectures, role-playing and practice, parents 
learn those communication skills: (1) active listening--the parents 
learn to reflect back what the child is trying to communicate about his 
problem in a way that facilitates the child's growth; (2) "I" messages— 
the parent learns to communicate personal feelings when the problem is 
his, rather than placing the blame on the child and (3) conflict re- 
solution--working out conflicts so that both parent and child are actively 
engaged in reaching a satisfactory solution. The program also focuses 
on the problems of using power in the parent-child relationship, and 
on assessment and modification of parent values, 
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References from Roseai^ch in Education ( RIB) 



Bchavioval Objectives; An Annotated Bibliography ♦ Sopteinber, 1971> 
67i>. 7iD 069 606 

^Annotated Bibliographies; *Audiovisual Aids; *Behavioral 
Objectives; *Behavior Theories; Evaluation; *Learning 
Theories 

lliis annotated bibliography covers documents concerning behavioral objectives. 
Many of the annotations are more lengthy than usual in order to help local 
school personnel decide which documents will best suit their needs* The 
four divisions of documents include: How-To-Do-It publications » issues 
relating to the objectives -evaluative movement, references relating to 
the classification of educational objectives and the theories of 
conditions of learning, and audio-visual materials relating to behavioral 
objectives. Publishers' addresses are included, V 



2. Garland, LaRetta M* Behavior Modification; Ah Issue for the Teacher? 
1972, 7p. CD 075 475 
Document not available from EDRS, 

Anti Social Behavior, *Behavior Change, Behavior Development, 
*Behavior Theories, Conditioned Response, ^Environmental 
Influences, Individual Power, ^Literature Reviews, Operant 
Conditioning, *Reinforcement, Seminars, Social Behavior ^ 

Modern behavioral scientists have emphasized the importance of environmental 
influences in human behavior* If the basis for behavior development and 
hange rests within the environment, an understanding and use of the 
methods of control by change agents, especially teachers, can result in 
more prosocial behavior, Planned roinfoixement could alleviate many of 
man's social ills and increase his well-being and probably would not prove 
dangerous to individuality, due to the varieties of social environment and 
enetic endowment ; Three regulatory systems for the acquisition and 
maintenance of deviant and prosocial behaviors have been identified: 
(1) response patterns under external stimulus control; (2) response feed- 
back processes in the form of reinforcing consequences; and (3) central ; 
mcdiational processes which act as regulatory mechanisms. The issue of^^^v : 
control of behavior--whether control is internal or external--is of par-^ 
ticular interest to behavioral scientists, Skinner identified several 
issues in the shift to acceptance of his theorios--freedom, dignity, and 
valueswhich ultimately raise questions of control. He implies that man 
is both controller and controlled; the individual controls himself through 
his manipulation of the culture, (For related documents, see ED 075 470-474, 
476-4810 ' . 



Availability; Not available separately; see ED 075 470. 
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3. Hagebak> Robert. D isciplinaiy Practices in Dallas Contrasted with 
School Systems with Rules Against Violence Against Children i Sep- 
tember 8, 1972, lip. ED 072 870 

*Child Abuse, Discipline, *Disciplino Policy, Parent 
Influence, Psychological Needs, *Punishment, Self Esteem, 
Speeches, Student Behavior, Teacher Behavior, Teacher 
Influence, Teacher Motivation, *Violence 

Corporal punishment and its implications are discussed in this, speech in 
Dallas, where corporal punishment is officially sanctioned as a method 
of school discipline, and in many other parts of the country, the prevail- 
ing opinion is that corpox^al punishment is necessary, effective and harm* 
less. But the effectiveness of such punishment is dubious and the 
potential psychological harm is incalculable. Physical abuse is considered 
by many to be an acceptable form of school discipline because it is an 
accepted child-rearing practice. Teachers and parents are reluctant to 
change this behavior because violence is condoned and rewarded by this 
society, it is felt, and people are frequently tempted to respond to 
conflict and frustration with physical force. School policy that condones 
the bully tactics of corporal punishment is in effect teaching students 
by example that this is an acceptable way of handling problems, Through 
corpoi^al punishment parents and teachers relieve their own frustrations 
and avoid effort to understand the reasons for the child's misbehavior. 
Coi^poral punishment is frequently used for transgression of arbitrary, 
meaningless rules. Teachers using corporal punishment should examine 
their motives and consider what sort of model they should be providing 
students. Corporal punishment is frequently used for transgression of 
arbitrary, meaningless rules. Teachers using corporal punishment should 
examine their motives and consider what sort of model they should be 
providing students. Corporal punishment undermines a child's self-respect 
and respect for others , A resolution passed at the National Conference 
on Corporal Punishment recommends abolishing this sort of punishment. 

4. Hartmann, Donald P. New Developments in Behavior Modification With 
Children. Leaving the 60 's ; Behavior Modification With Children . 

• 1971, 24p. ED 055 287 

Anti Social Behavior; Behavior; ^Behavior Change; 
* ^Behavior Problems; ^Children; Classroom Techniques; 
Discipline Problems; Evaluation Methods; Parent Child 
^ Relationship; Problem Children; *Rcsearch Design; 

*Research^Methodology; Teacher Behavior 

Both papers deal essentially with the samo content. The author discusses 
briefly the. popularity of behavior modification in the treatment of 
children and characterises early behavior modification studies as; (1) 
overly reliant on undesirable features of the antipathetic medical model; 
(2) too limited in its selection of target subjects and problem behaviors; 
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ami (3) methodologically shoddy, witness incomplete data, unknown roli- 
i^l5ility> and undemonstrnted validity. More recent trends in behavior 
. rmodification with children are then examined, Briefly summarized, 
these include: training more and different kinds of people, Applying a 
greater vai^ioty of techniques, following more relevant assessment pro- 
cedures, to a broader range of childx^en, who display more complex be- 
haviors, and doing so in a greater range of contexts and in larger social 
units. In addition more sophistication and Careful evaluation are being 
utilized* Future trends are discussed, 



Katz, Lilian G. Condition With Caution; Think Thrice Before 
Conditioning , February, 1971, 7p,fiD 046 53^' ' 

*Behavior Changej *Behavior Problems; Children; 

*Emotional Problems; Learning; ^Operant Conditioning; ''^ 

*Social Immaturity 

Innovative models for education are often quickly adopted. Behavior 
modification, or operant conditioning, is an example of a technique 
which has been widely used because, when properly applied in the 
classroom, it 'Vorks.^^ However, the application of a technique should 
be carefully thought through in terms of the meaning of the behavior 
in question. For example^ three children may exliibit the same disrup- 
tive behavior, or phenotype. Yet the geneses, or genotypes, of the 
behavior may be very different; The child may have learned this behavior 
through reinforcement at home or at school; the behavior may be an ex- 
pression of an emotional injury; it may indicate a lack of social 
skill or knowledge of alternative ways of response; or there may be 
other causes, For all genotypes, behavior modification may be successful 
in changing undesirable behavior, but it does not always address itself 
to the underlying cause of behavior, A paradigm is given showini: possibl( 
phenotype/genotype/treatment relationships , 



6. Mehrabian, Albert, Tactics of Social Influence , 1970, lS2p. 
ED 045 630 Document not available from EDRS, 

Behavioral Objectives; *Behavior Change; Behavior Patterns; 
*Behavior Problems; Behavior Theories; Environment; 
*Interaction Process Analysis; Motivation; Negative Re- 
inforcement; Positive Reinforcement; ^Psychological 
Patterns; Psychology; ^Reinforcement; Reinforcers; Social 
Reinforcement; Stimulus Behavior 

In this book, the principles of behavior modification are presented as 
a set of guidelines for identifying recurrent behavior patterns and are 
then applied as techniques to change various undesirable behaviors, 
Progressively more complex steps toward behavior modification and its 
social influence are cited and illustrated in chapters which deal with 
(1) the need for systematic procedures when identifying behavior 
problems, (2) techniques for breaking down the general statement of 
a problem into a specific list of cotopon$nts in the situation, (3) the 
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concept of positive and negative roinfoixemont and some olemontary ways 
that reward and punishment affect significant behavior change, (4) ex- 
plicit and implicit rcinforcers, i^nportant in communicating respect and 
liking, (5) such techniques as forced exposure and desensitization, 
described as moans of modifying the environment to further condition 
behavior, (6) the time and place for employing techniques which change 
specifically defined behavior, and (7) the principle of applying 
modification first to those behaviors which are easiest to change. 

Availability: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
07632 ($3.95 paper, $6,95 cloth) 



7. Report of the Task Force on Corporal Punishment . National Education 
Association, Washington, D»C* , 1972, 30p. ED 070 173 
Document not available from EDRS. 

Behavior Development, *Behavior Problems, ^Discipline, 
^Discipline Policy, *Educational Legislation, State Laws> 
^Student Teacher Relationship 

This report reflects positions arrived at by the Task Force as a result 
of extensive literature reviews; site investigations; meetings and con- 
ferences; and interviews with parents, teachers, students, and administrators . 
The contents include (1) findings on the use and effect of physical punish- 
ment, C2) some suggested alternatives to the use of physical punishment, 
(3) recommendations, and (4) a proposed model law outlawing corporal 
punishment . 

Availability: Publications ' Sales Section, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W*,, Washington, D.C. 20036* (Stock No. 381- 
12010, $1.00) 



8. Roodin, Paul A.; Simpson, William.E. Effectiveness of Social 
Reinforcement as a Function of Children's Familiarity with the 
Experimenter . March, 1973, lip. ED 069 427 

Cognitive Processes; Data Analysis; Grade 1; Grade 5; 
Hypothesis Testing; ^Reinforcement; Research; *Response 
Style (Tests); *Social Reinforcement; ^Testing 

Tliis .study was designed to examine the effectiveness of social reinforce- 
ment as a function of familiarity with the adult agent administering the 
reinforcers. First and Fifth grade children were tested in a marble 
dropping task on two successive days. On the second day half of the 
children at each grade level were tested by the same experimenter (familiar ^ 
condition) while a different experimenter (stranger condition) tested the 
other half. First graders were more responsive to social reinforcement 
provided by a familiar adult than by a stranger; Fifth graders tended to 
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be equally responsive to social reinfox'coment from either a familiar adult 
or a stranger. These data failed to provide direct support for eitlier the 
valence or arousal hypotheses of social i^einforcemont effects, A cog- 
nitive interpretation was suggested to account for the data, Problems 
associated with experimental designs and dependent measures in studies 
assessing the effectiveness of social reinforcement were discussed. 



9. School Discipline. Bibliographies in Education iNo.. 27 . Canadian 
Teachers' Federation, Ottawa (Ontario), March, 1972, 24p. 
ED 064 771 

*Behavior Problems; *Bibliographies; Books ; *Discipline; 
^Discipline Policy; Doctoral Theses; Masters Theses; 
♦Public Schools; Student Behavior 

This bibliography provides a listing of 56 booXs, 254 articles, and 20 
theses that represent material published between 1961 and 1971v 



10. Wight, Albert R, Beyond Behavioral Objectives , November, 1971, 
20p. ED 069 732 

♦Affective Objectives; *Behavioral Objectivos; Data 
Collection; Educational Objectives; Evaluation Criteria; 
♦Measurement Techniques; *Performance Tests; ^Student 
Evaluation; Student Participation 

Some of the problems and arguments related to behavioral objectives are 
examined, and a modified approach to objectives and measurements that> 
it is hoped, will be acceptable to both behaviorists and humanists is 
suggested. The following reasons for opposition to behavioral objectives 
are explored: (1) meaningful objectives are often discarded because of 
difficulty in stating them as measurable outcomes; (2) there is confusion ; 
of the indicator with the objective; (3) emphasis is on the indicator rather 
than the goal; (4) there are restrictions on teacher strategy and measure- 
ment; (5) pre-determined tasks result in negative student attitude, and 
(6) measurements exclude self^evaluation and responsibility. An alter- 
native program in which objectives and measurements are treated separately 
offers the following advantages: Cl) objectives can be expanded and 
defined as necessary for clarification; (2^ objectives relevant to student 
interest are more appealing; (3) measurements ar.e quite likely to be 
more relevant and less aversive to students; (4) it is easier to see 
the relationship between the measurement and the objective; (5) ob- 
jectives do not restrict the teacher or student in selection of learning 
strategies; (6) more flexibility is allowed in measurement; and (7) op- 
portunities can be capitalized on more easily. 

Also available from; Interstate Educational Resource Service Center, 710 East 
Second South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 
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11, Wight, Albert R. Toward a Definition of v\ffect in lifiucation . 
May, 1972, 22p. HD 069 734 ~ " 

^'Affective Objectives; *3ohavioral Objectives; 
^Cognitive Objectives; *Educational Objectives; 
^Psychomotor Objectives; School Responsibility; 
Self Actualization; Student Development; Taxonomy 

A model for expansion of educational objectives beyond the usual narrow 
focus on low-level cognitive abilities and the transmission of facts is - 
suggested. A brief definition of the throe domains-^psychomotor (doing), 
cognitive (thinking), and affective (feeling) --is given, and it is pointed 
out that affect (feelings) is present with either cognitive or psycho- 
motor activity. The two dimensions of experience (positive or negative) 
are related to the responsibility of educators to provide positive ex- 
perience for the student by building on what is meaningful to the indi- 
vidual student. Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia^s classification of 
affective objectives is then briefly discussed in relation to the two 
dimensions of experience. The dynamic aspects of the self are dis- 
cussed and presented in a taxonomy of affective behavior. The objects 
of affect frequently found in education are listed as (1) self, (2) 
others, (3) society, (4) learning, (5) work, (6) leisure time, (7) aes- 
thetics, (8) the natural world, and (9) life. The need to determine 
what characteristics are important or essential to the well being of 
the individual and society and the behaviors associated with these 
characteristics, as well as the conditions and kinds of experiences 
necessary for their development, are pointed out. The implications of 
the model for education are that schools need to focus less on 
controlling the student and more on helping him develop self -direction 
and self-control/ , 

Also available from: Interstate Educational Resource Service Center, 710 
East Second South, Salt Lake Gity, Utah 84102* 
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